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Your teen-ager will discover new spiritual horizons 
in the romantic, exciting lives of these timeless 


Heroes of God 


Every teen-ager loves a hero—/earns from heroes. Yet, what does your teen- 
ager know of Peter, David, the Whitmans, Luther, Wycliffe...of the 
scores of great heroes who created our religious heritage? In the HEROES 
OF GOD series, successful popular writers present the men and women 
whose colorful, dramatic lives are the basic, human element of our 
religion. 

Here is the story of our religion told in a way that cannot fail to fasci- 
nate and inspire your teen-ager. Each of the many volumes planned will 
be carefully checked by religious scholars. Here are the first three titles, 
just published. 


QUEEN ESTHER, Star in Judea’s Crown ~ 
LAURA LONG 


The unforgettable romance of a radiantly beautiful girl who stole a forbid- 
den look at a king—became his wife—and dared to reveal her true identity 
to save her people from destruction. $2.00 
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JEREMIAH, Prophet of Disaster 
VIRGINIA GREENE MILLIKIN 


The dramatic story of a man who renounces personal happiness and popu- 
sy. larity to his prophetic mission. His name a by-word of pessimism, Jeremiah 
\ is revealed here as a figure of dauntless hope. $2.00 


| PAUL, The World’s First Missionary 
ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


Follow Paul through his perilous missionary journeys. Admire his unswerv- 
ing loyalty and courage as he spreads the Gospel of Jesus in the face of 
threats, violence and treachery—until his final martyrdom. $2.00 
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BIRTHDAY OFFERING 


Continuing our series on the 
three objectives for the Women 
of the Church’s May offering, 
we present articles and pictures 
showing the work in Guerrant 
Presbytery (page 14 and fol- 
lowing). Survey readers will re- 
member last month’s story of 
the Protestant Radio Center. 
This picture reminds the 
Women of the Church that 
Goodland Indian Orphanage, 
featured in February, is the 
third objective. 


EASTER—APRIL 18 


Read again of the joy of the first . 
friends of Jesus as they learn the 
glorious news that the grave cannot 
hold Him. Henry Mahler’s “First 
Easter” may help us to enter fully 
into that joy. The article, “The Mes- 
sage of Easter,” shows the meaning 
of Easter for today. 

How appropriate that our Church 
has chosen this day for a special 
offering for our suffering brethren 
overseas! Refugees and those in need 
in the Far East, like this little Arab, 
are recipients of this Easter Offering, 
administered through our Division of 
Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid. (See page 49.) May our gifts 
remind our brethren who have 
known death as a close neighbor 
that the ultimate victory belongs to 
Christ. 


EVANGELISM 


The three weeks before Easter have 
been a time of special evangelistic 
emphasis through simultaneous re- 
vivals held all over the General As- 
sembly. “The Walk with God,” by 
Sweazey (page 30), shows the steps 
in Christian growth. 

At left is Rev. William H. Mece- 
Corkle, secretary of the Division of 
Evangelism, as he emphasizes a 
point in a recent address. 
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An Easter Meditation 


By HOLMES ROLSTON 


ee AUL, A SERVANT of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto the gos- 
pel of God ... concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of 
the seed of David according to the flesh; And declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” 


The opening verses of Romans illustrate the way in which the preaching and teach- 
ing of the New Testament Church started from the fact of the resurrection. The 
New Testament writers did not set out to prove that their Lord had risen from the dead. 
They gave their witness to that which they had seen and heard. We stand here in 
the fellowship of those who had seen the risen Lord and had been called by him into 
a community of believers that by its very existence pointed to the fact of the resurrec- 
tion. The witness to the resurrection stood at the beginning of Christian proclamation. 


THE RESURRECTION was to these New Testament Christians God’s declaration with 
power that Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the Son of God. There is no attempt here to 
play down the humanity of our Lord. He is declared in this passage to be “of the 
seed of David according to the flesh.” This is equivalent to saying that in His human 
existence He was descended from David. There is a messianic note here as the long- 
expected Messiah was to be of the seed of David. And the term, Son of David, had 
come to be one of the expressions used to describe the expected Deliverer. But the 
fundamental meaning here of the reference to the “seed of David according to the 
flesh” is the assertion that He whom they now acknowledge to be the Son of God 


was one who was born of woman and in this way completely identified with our human 
existence. 


To some of those who were associated with Jesus in the days of His flesh there 
was given the knowledge that He was the Son of God. We have Peter’s declaration 
that He was “the Christ the Son of the living God.” And the Gospel of John is built 
around a series of selected incidents in which Jesus reveals Himself as the Son of God. 
This Gospel traces both the development of unbelief and faith. It was written that 
we might believe that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God. But the death of Jesus 
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came as a crushing blow to the faith of his followers. And it was the word of the 
resurrection that came again unto them as a declaration with power that He who was 
crucified on Calvary was also the risen Lord, the eternal Son of the Father. 


THIS DECLARATION came to them with power. It rooted in their understanding of 
the meaning of a mighty act of God. When God brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus Christ He gave unto us His declaration that this Jesus was indeed His 
only begotten Son. The belief in the full deity of Jesus Christ flows from the accept- 
ance of the witness to the resurrection. : 

This declaration of God is given with power in the sense that the truth which is 
proclaimed here is meaningful to us in our human existence. Paul could define the 
word of faith which lay at the heart of the Christian proclamation: “If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart that God raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man believeth unto right- 

eousness; and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 

We have here in close association the belief in the resurrection and the acknowledg- 
ment of the deity. They were not unrelated because it was the belief in the resurrec- 
tion which drove home with power the conviction that Jesus was the Son of God. The 
creed of the first Christians was the confession, “Jesus is the Lord.” But this knowledge 
is saving knowledge. If we believe in our hearts that God has raised Jesus from the 
dead and confess with our lips that Jesus is the Lord, God sets us as righteous with 
Himself. This is God’s gracious act of salvation. It comes to us through faith alone. 
We have here the belief in the heart and the confession before men which is the core 

of the experience of salvation. 








| THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT of Jesus as Lord if taken seriously cannot be separated from 

: the surrender of the will to Him. He whom I acknowledge to be the Son of God 

must become my Lord and my God. The message of Easter leads inevitably to com- 

1 mitment of life. 

) The witness to the resurrection reveals the urgency of Christian proclamation. It 
is not by accident that the statement, “Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,” is followed by the questions: “How then shall they call on him in 

e whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have 

n = not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher, and how shall they preach 

t | except they be sent? ... Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 

1. 1 If we start with the witness to the resurrection which came that first Easter morn- 

t | ing, we move inevitably into the inner meaning of the Christian faith and to the neces- 

iS sity of Christian proclamation. 
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By ROWENA McCUTCHEN 
Associate Educational Secretary 


Board of World Missions 


‘am MOST UNIVERSAL 
EMOTION is fear. And the most uni- 
versal fear is of death. It may not 
always be physical death which is 
feared, but death of ourselves, as we 
know or believe we know ourselves. 

The disciples of Jesus, when He 
was crucified, were afraid. They lied, 
and hid to keep from being caught 
and put to death. Though Jesus had 
many times demonstrated His power, 
and though He had told them that 
the sequence of events was “to be 
crucified and the third day rise again,” 
their fear made them forget. 

Dr. Leslie Weatherhead in “The 
Presence of Jesus” describes the re- 
action of the disciples of Jesus’ ap- 
pearance after the resurrection—fear, 
incredulity, and final confidence. 
They finally became so accustomed 
to seeing Him and then zot seeing 
Him, to having Him pick up a con- 
versation that took place when they 
did not know He was present, to find- 
ing Him in various places in the 
upper room, at the sea shore, on the 
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The message of 
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mountainside—that they became con- 
vinced that He was always present. 
No longer dependent upon the sight 
and sound and touch of Him, they 
saw Him leave without grief, know- 
ing that nothing again could separate 
them. Their confidence included the 
conviction that death was no longer 
a thing to be greatly feared. 

It was in the confidence that this 
knowledge gave them that they went 
out into a world as hostile as any mi- 
nority group has ever had to face. 
Their common greeting was, “The 
Lord is risen!” It made such a differ- 
ence in their lives that they became 
known as “they who had turned the 
world upside down.” 


THIS IMMORTALITY that Je- 
sus discovered to us, this gift of eter- 
nal life which he has freely given us, 
was not given us alone. It is so easy 
for us who have a heritage of Chris- 
tian faith to feel that the Gospel is 
ours, with the sharing of it optional. 
But it does not belong only to us. 
It is as though a man died, leaving a 
large estate to many heirs. Those who 
know of the inheritance are able to 
enjoy it immediately. But some do 
rot krow about it. Telling the other 


heirs about it does not lessen any- 
: . . 

one’s share of the inheritance, though 

it takes time and money to get the 

word to them. But men of honor can- 

not fully enjoy the inheritance until 

all the heirs have been informed. 


THE MESSAGE OF HOPE and 
joy, of life that is ours, but not ours 
alone. The more truly it is ours the 
more impossible it is for us not to tell 
others about it. It is fear that destroys, 
it is hope that makes alive. In all our 
“global thinking” we need to re- 
member that it was because God so 
loved the world that He gave His 
only Son, so that whoever believes 
on Him has eternal life. We know 
about something that belongs to the 
world. We can never be completely 
happy in our enjoyment of it until 
we have let the rest of the world in 
on it, by word and by deed. 


Ah—missions? No—wiission! We 
have no other business on earth than 
to tell the world that “the Lord is 
risen”! It is not enough to do it by 
proxy. Giving money to the mission- 
ary enterprise is a part of it. Since 
we are now living forever we have 
a whole new set of values which in- 
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Christ dispels man’s 
most gnawing fear — 
the fear of death! 


volves the use of our money. But it 
is more than that for it is by the 
quality of our lives that we really 
tell the world that Christ has con- 
quered and destroyed the source of 
fear. 


THE JOY AND CONFIDENCE 
such assurance gives us is bound to be 
contagious and we have something to 
offer to those in sorrow and trouble. 
As we live our lives daily with the 
risen Christ we have a sense of rever- 
ence that will make us regard all of 
life with reverence, so that all that we 
do gives evidence of His presence. 
No man, regardless of color or class, 
is less than that one for whom Christ 
died and rose again, that heir who 
must learn of our mutual inheritance. 

As Christ continues to seek the lost, 
to find the hungry, to free the en- 
slaved, so we, working with Him, 
must be about the same occupation. 
We sing, “Christ the Lord is risen 
today,” but by our lives, in deepening 
compassion, in confident joy, in self- 
less love for all mankind we declare 
to the ends of the earth—He lives, 
and His Kingdom is in the hearts of 
men, and He shall reign forever and 
ever. END 
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Easter 


In Italy 


.) 


We reached Rome, Italy, on the 
day before Easter Sunday, coming 
from Barcelona, Spain, where we had 
witnessed all the pageantry of Palm 
Sunday. The city of Rome was 
crowded to overflowing, with hotel 
accommodations at a premium. 

Early on Easter morning we went 
out to Vatican City where the Pope 
was to deliver his Easter message to 
the world. There were more than a 
half million people in front of St. 
Peters—the immense crowd, the 
lovely flowers in the papal colors 
of white and gold, the bright sun, 
all combined to make it a glorious 
sight. I could not understand what 
the Pope said, he spoke in Italian, 
but the attitude of the crowd was 
what one might expect at a carnival 
or football game. There were balloons 
being sold, souvenirs being hawked, 
a typical holiday crowd. No where 
did I see the reverence and solem- 
nity I had expected. I do not say it 
was not in the hearts of many pres- 
ent, but it was not evident to an on- 
looker. The words of the Pope were 
interrupted several times with a 
mighty shout of, “Viva il Papa.” I 
went away wishing I had not come. 

Later that day I had one of the 
most uplifting experiences of my life, 
maybe it was by contrast, I do not 
know, but I shall always treasure it. 
We went to a Waldensian church 
for the communion service as guests 
of Dr. Elis Eynard, a professor in 
the Facolta’ Valdese Di Teologia in 
Rome, the only Protestant seminary 
in Italy. The church, adjacent to the 
seminary, is built on the Field of the 
Martyrs. It was here that many of 
those early Protestants were burned 
at the stake for seeking to perpetuate 






a more practical kind of Christianity. 

The church building itself is in- 
teresting. The windows portray the 
symbols of the early Church—such as 
the fish—and Dr. Eynard explained 
that the membership of this church 
consisted largely of converted Roman 
Catholics and that these symbols were 
used to impress on them that they 
had not left the Christian Church, 
as they were being constantly told, 
but that they were the true descend- 
ants of those early Christians and, 
as such, had the right to appropriate 
these symbols. 

The communion service was differ- 
ent from ours, the congregation go- 
ing forward in small groups and 
standing before the communion table 
on which was placed an unbroken loaf 
of bread and a large silver goblet, 
and receiving individually the bread 
and wine from the hands of the min- 
ister. I wish I had words to express 
the sacredness of that hour. There 
are some experiences that are beyond 
description, this was one of them. 
I shall always thank God for the 
privilege of standing in that place 
with my husband and son, together 
receiving the communion. The entire 
service was in Italian, of course, so 
we could only follow it in our hearts; 
but when they stood and sang, “The 
Morning Light Is Breaking, the Dark- 
ness Disappears,” and later, “If Ever I 
Loved Thee, My Jesus, "Tis Now,” we 
could join in the singing in our own 
tongue realizing, as possibly never 
before, that across national bound- 
aries, confessional loyalties and lan- 
guage barriers, God’s people are es- 
sentially one family in Christ. 


(Mrs. A. Walton) LucILE LiTz 





In Korea 





By PAUL S. CRANE, M.D. 


The ringing of a dozen church bells 
woke me as the sky was half lit by a 
fading moon and the yet unrisen sun. 
Making my way over a bare hill, I 
saw people moving from all direc- 
tions toward the ruins of a Shinto 
shrine on top of a hill. Coming to 
the grounds, where only foundation 
stones remain of a once proud im- 
perial Japanese shrine, I saw every- 
where women kneeling in silent 
prayer. Men were standing apart in 
meditation. Only the sound of school 
children and the occasional whistle 
of a boy for his dog broke the still- 
ness. Up the five hundred stone steps 
to the old shrine came men carrying 
five ancient pump organs on their 
backs. These were arranged atop the 
foundations of the “inner sanctum.” 
Where there had been individual 
worshipers a few minutes before, 
now the crowd had united into a 
sea of silent figures. They moved 
slowly toward the central high level. 

Behind the organs stood a mixed 
chorus of almost a hundred voices. 
A slender, rhythmical man stepped 
forward and began to lead this group 
in the triumphant music that reminds 
Christians of every land that Christ 
is risen. Through music and prayer 
and worship the Christians of Chonju 
in Korea came apart to meet their liv- 
ing Christ. 

As the sun broke through the haze 
over the surrounding steep hills, the 
first rays caught the entrance to a 
black cave dug in stone beside the 
ruins. In this site of past terrors and 
pagan might one saw again the opened 
tomb. The rich contralto voice of a 
modern Korean angel told anew, 
“Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? He is not here, but is risen!” 
With the confident benediction 
“Unto him who is able. .. ,” the 
crowd as silently dispersed and melted 
back into the stretching city below. 
Thus Easter morning came to Korea 
in 1953. In our heart was the full 
breath of spring, and a fresh aware- 
ness that Christ is our living King! 

END 
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First Easter 


By HENRY MAHLER 


John Speaks 


RIEND, let me tell you all my joy and glad- 
ness: the exultation surging up through 
depths of gloom; my mind was devastated, 
for weighty was my sadness: my Master cruci- 
fied and buried in the tomb. But O that day, that 
first day following the Sabbath when faith was 
fortified and hope was born again! That burying 
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As recounted by 
John, Mary Magdalene, 


Thomas and Cleopas 


has a rising and death an aftermath became my 
firm conviction on that morning, there and then! 
For the women, bearing spices for embalming, 
reached the tomb and saw the stone was rolled 
away, and jumped at the conclusion, dubious but 
alarming, that enemies by night had stolen His 
body away. They ran and brought the news to 
Peter and that other disciple whom Jesus loved, 

















































and they too ran for Arimathaea’s tomb, vying 
with one another to get there first. I won, being 
the younger man, and stooped and looked within 
and saw the linen lying, but did not enter. Pant- 
ing, Peter then arriv ed and, brushing past me, 
entered. I followed, sighing, loath to see what 
mischief had been contrived. But there the cloths, 
like a cocoon abandoned, lay in place, and the 
head-napkin, neatly rolled was by itself. I stood 
a moment, blank and stunned, and then recalled 
that This was what the Master had foretold. 

Friend, how can I tell the measure of my glad- 
ness, sustained by faith and evidence you may 
think odd: the Word in flesh was dwelling— 
sublimest madness—and Word redeemed the 
flesh . . . and rose to God. 





Mary Magdalene Speaks 


They slew Him! My Healer! My Friend! 
They hung Him on the accursed tree! And I 
stood there underneath and saw His pain, His 
thirst, and how the blood ran free from His side 
where they pierced it. And His pain was my 








pain. For was it not He who cast the alien 
demons from my mind and gave me life again? 
And in return I gave my life to Him. 

I saw Him die. And then before sunset they 
took Him down from the cross and laid Him in 
the tomb in Joseph’s garden. Through the gloom 
[ stumbled home, completely numb. Over the 
Sabbath I stayed in my room for I had no desire 
to see anyone, wanting only to be alone with my 
grief. But early on the first day of the week the 
women came, urging me to join them in the 
bleak and tardy task of putting spices in the 
grave, for in our haste to get Him laid away be- 
fore the Sabbath we failed to place those condi- 
ments that honor and anoint. 

But when we reached the tomb we saw the 
stone was rolled away. We did not stay, but has- 
tened back to tell the others. 

Later on I returned to Joseph’s garden, for 
even though I had received a fresh wound that 
seared and burned because I thought some foe 
had sought to desecrate His body, yet I yearned 
to be near the spot where I saw Him last. 

Weeping, I stood without the tomb, and as I 
wept I stooped to look within and was amazed 
to see two messengers in white. They said to me, 
“Why do you weep?” And I replied, “They 
came and took my Lord away, and I do not 
know where they have laid Him.” With fresh 
fears I turned around and saw one standing, and, 
blinded by my tears, I supposed he was the gar- 
dener. He spoke and said to me, “Why do you 
weep, Woman; whom do you seek?” I said, “If 
you took fies while we were asleep, tell me, 
please, where He lies, that I may take Him away.” 

“Mary.” I lifted my eyes to His face, but I 
had no need to see. His tone was enough for me. 
The familiar way in which He spoke my name 
opened my eyes in recognition. “Rabboni— 
Teacher!” I heard myself exclaim, and sought 
to clasp His fingers lest He disappear, but He 
said, “Do not hold me, for I have not yet as- 
cended to the Father. Go tell the brethren I am 
risen, I am here.” 

I went—with no tear now in my eye, and in 
my heart no woe. How 1s He risen? I do not 
know. What does it mean? I do not know. 


Enough for me that it is so. For He was dead 
and gone from me: I knew the loss, the lack; but 
now I have my Master, Teacher, Healer, Sav- 
iour back. 
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Chomas Speaks 


Though Christ has driven the last of cynicism 
from my heart 
I'd like for you to know 
The reason for that inner stubbornness of mine. 
You were right to bestow 
The name of “Doubter” on me for I was quick 
to doubt, 
To question, to deny; 
But now I see that this was due to certain dark 
Experiences which I 
Suffered as a young man. My brother, my twin, 
And even my betrothed, 
Whom I loved and trusted, wronged and de- 
ceived me. 
Since then I have loathed 
Any pretense of goodness, truth, or love, or faith, 
And so with jaundiced eye 
And razor tongue I probed the motives of every 
man; 
No one could satisfy 
My skepticism except with evidence beyond 
Reasonable dispute. 
So when the others claimed they’d seen the Lord 
alive 
I was quick to refute 
Their tales, especially the ones about his passing 
through 
Closed doors as though 
He were a spirit, and then his eating a piece of 
fish 
As if to show 
He was not entirely spirit but body too. 
I held them up to scorn 
For gullible fools with pitiful illusions—so I said, 
“T have sworn 
Not to believe your testimony unless I see 
The print of the nails; 
If I can touch the giobind-dnarks in his hands and 
side 
Then [’ll believe your tales.” 
This I felt was the remark of a practical realist. 
I was proud of it then. 
Certainly I couldn’t be blamed for lacking the 
childish faith 
Of the other ten. 
Eight days later we were gathered together in a 
room 


When Jesus appeared 








In our midst and blessed us, saying, “Peace be 
with you.” 

And just as I feared 

He turned and gazed on me and said, “Reach 
here your hand 

And place it in my side, 

And put your finger in the nail-prints, and be- 
lieve.” 

I bowed my knees and cried, 

“My Lord, my God.” Then Jesus said, “Because 
you see 

You have received 

The boon of faith, but blessed are those who 
haven’t seen 

And yet believed.” 

This gentle reproof caused me to see myself 

In a clearer light 

As one who was never disposed to believe the 
best, 

To hope, to see the bright 

Side of things, or have faith that God can do 

More than we ask or think. 

If you possess the same uncomfortable tempera- 
ment 
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As mine, my friends, then shrink 

From the brink of that chasm of complete dis- 
illusion 

And barren unbelief. 

Do not demand confirmation of spiritual things 

By the five chief 

Senses, but remember that God can intervene 

In time and space 

At his good pleasure. O doubters, be warned by 
me and trust 

That God’s enabling grace 

May grant you faith and turn your face 

To the Sacrificed, 

Who died . . . yet lives! He lives! Behold, 

The Risen Christ! 


Cleopas Speaks 


That afternoon we left by the western gate 
and took the Joppa road where seven miles away 
the village of Emmaus stood. And as we walked 
we talked about the things that had occurred 
within the past three days. We were dejected by 
the dark events that pressed upon our hearts. The 
Master dead and buried in the tomb, and all his 
friends frightened and confused! We were dis- 
turbed afresh by idle tales the women brought 
about an empty tomb and visions, too, of angels 
saying he was now alive. 

‘Two miles out we passed a fork in the road 
and a stranger joined us as we walked along, but 
we WEre so engrossed i in gloomy talk we scarcely 
noticed him er he spoke. ‘ ‘What is this conver- 
sation that you hold?” he asked. We paused a 
moment in surprise, and then I answered, “Even 
a casual visitor to Jerusalem should have heard 
about the things that have happened there the 
last few days.” “What things?” he asked. So we 
began to tell our fellow traveler about the Lord: 
how he was a prophet great in word and deed, 
and how the rulers and the priests delivered him 
to be condemned to death upon the cross, and 
how we hoped that he might be the one to ran- 
som Israel, and how on this, the third day since 
these things occurred, some women, early at the 
tomb came back and startled us with feverish 


tales of an empty sepulchre and angels there. 
Some of the disciples went with haste to Arima- 
thaea’s garden and found it true: the body gone— 
but saw no other sign. These are the things, we 
said, that trouble us and actuate our cheerless 
conversation. 

When we had finished our companion spoke 
and said, “O foolish men, and slow of heart to 
heed the prophets’ prescient words. Should not 
the Christ endure these grievous things and enter 
in his glory at the last?” Beginning then with 
Moses, first and chief of seers, and all the other 
prophets, he interpreted the things concerning 
Christ. 

So absorbing was his talk we weren’t aware of 
passing time until we saw the track that left the 
Joppa road and passed along the ridge and down 
the slope to where the clustered houses of Em- 
maus glowed adobe yellow in the fading light. 
And as we turned to take the path that led to my 
native village our companion made as though 
he would continue further west, but we con- 
strained him, saying, “Abide with us for it is 
toward evening and the day is now far spent and 
night is close at hand.” 

So he came in and tarried for a space. We laid 
a simple table and sat down to sup, and he took 
bread and blessed and broke and gave to us, 
and that familiar act with characteristic gestures 
caused our eyes to open in recognition and we 
knew it was the Lord. But then our vision blurred 
and when we looked again we saw him not. 
With growing conviction in our hearts we stared 
at one another and marveled greatly that we 
failed to recognize the Master sooner, for did 
not our hearts within us burn the while he talked 
to us beside the way and opened up the Scrip- 
tures? 

That same hour we rose with joy and turned 
our footsteps toward the Holy City, eager to re- 
count our experience to the brethren. Late that 
night we found the eleven in an upper room, but 
before we had a chance to speak they cried, “The 
Lord is risen indeed, and has appeared to Simon.” 

Then we told what happened on the road and 
how when the evening meal was spread the 
Lord was known to us in breaking of the bread. 
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Easter 
in the 
East 


Two young Presbyterians 
visit distant Thailand 


By ARTHUR McDONALD 


Ve CAR LEFT Chieng 
Mai around four-thirty and made its 
way toward the mountain that could 
be seen dimly in the distance. 

We were two American students, 
Diogenes Allen of Kentucky and |, 
in Thailand to attend the annual work 
camp of the World Council of 
Churches. Wasan Supachana, a young 
Thai student, had asked us to spend 
a few days with him before the work 
camp started. We had looked for- 
ward to our visit to Chieng Mai es- 
pecially because the last work camp 
had been held in a leprosy colony 
near this city. We wanted to see that 
project in order to know what would 
be expected of us. It looked as though 
it had required “real work” and as 
time went on we found that our work 
camp in Nakorn Sritamaraj also re- 
quired “real work.” 

The car made its way through the 
outskirts of the town, passing the old 
palace, the bamboo huts, the fields of 
rice, and on up the steep and winding 
road. The sky was beginning to show 
the first glow of light as we stopped 
the car and joined the others for the 
Easter Sunrise Service. 

There were about 150 of us seated 
on the mountainside waiting for the 
first glimpse of the sun. 

“When the sun rises, we will all 
shout ‘He Is Risen,’” said the Thai 
minister. 

We waited patiently for the sun. 
And as we waited I glanced up to 
the mountaintop. Situated on the sum- 
mit was an old, ornate Buddhist tem- 
ple. There it sat, surrounded by the 
dim light of the early dawn. You 
could only see the vague outline of it. 

“He Is Risen, He Is Risen! He Is 
Risen!” 
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The sun had come up and the 
Easter service had begun. The serv- 
ice was similar to one of this sort in 
the United States, except for the lan- 
guage. We couldn’t understand the 
words but we could understand the 
“message.” 

And somehow the entire setting 
became a silent sermon. There we 
were on the mountainside overlook- 
ing the bamboo and teak forest that 
stretched out to what seemed to be 
the ends of the earth. It was like hav- 
ing a box seat for a performance of 
history. 

In the dim light the pagoda of the 
Buddhist temple seemed to be reach- 
ing towards: the heavens in a useless 
quest. 

Then the sun rose, higher and still 
higher in the morning sky—just as 
Jesus Christ rose. But in contrast, I 
thought to myself, the pagoda re- 
mains over the surrounding country- 
side. The sun was beginning to give 
light, beginning to make itself known. 
The pagoda was dim and difficult to 
make out, but it still sought to rule 
over all it surveyed. 

This was what I saw, but I knew 
that as the day went on the sun would 
rise high above the mountain and 
would shine on all the surrounding 
countryside. The sun would give light 
to all. There would be no dimness 
and obscurity. 





HERE, 
THERE, 
EVERYWHERE 


Summer opportunities at home 
and abroad. HOME—national 
parks, community service, car- 
avans. | ABROAD—experiments 
in international living, settle- 
ment houses, work camps. For 
further information write: 


DEPARTMENT OF CAMPUS 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
ACT NOW! 











Then the sun will set! 

No, the sun never sets. It may 
appear to set but it only goes on to 
give light to other men—to give light 
to all men. At times it may seem to go 
out of view, but it is still there. 

And this was Thailand. Thailand 
under the pagoda, but yet the sun was 
beginning to shine and make itself 
known. And as we sat there on the 
mountainside we knew that some day 
the Son of God would shine over all. 

END 








SERVICE MEN OF ALL FAITHS are now worshiping in this striking new chapel, built by the 
First Marine Division in South Korea. It was dedicated to marines of the Division who perished 
in Korea. The Chapel is adorned with the Christian Cross and the Star of David. RNS Photo. 























¢ AT TOP, Hull Presbyterian Church, in new edifice, made 
necessary by congregation’s growth. * Four pastors of 
Guerrant Presbytery—Rev. Wallace Campbell Wallace, Dr. 
D. C. Amick, Rev. Burris Bender, and Rev. Clarence A. 
Lingle. * Rev. Charles Sydnor Jr., third from left in picture 
directly above, counsels with new Christians. * Miss Mary 
Ann Alcorn stops to pick up group for Sunday School. © At 
right, Rev. Lamar Williamson and family serve Hull Church. 
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my witnesses’... 





in Guerrant Presbytery 


By WILLIAM C. BROWN 


Pastor, Lothair and Glomawr 
Presbyterian Churches, 
Lothair and Glomawr, Ky. 


Ix ALMOST ANY WORK 
there are always certain elements 
which are of special joy and satisfac- 
tion to those participating in it. As 
I think back over the eleven years 
of very happy service in Guerrant 
Presbytery, in the mountain and min- 
ing work, I am especially grateful 
for the many opportunities among 
men and women and young people 
who opened their hearts to receive 
Him. This was particularly evident 
in the willingness and desire on the 
part of so many new Christians to 
share their joy and assurance—their 
Saviour—with their friends. 

So well I recall, for example, one 
woman who during a particular re- 
vival accepted Christ. That same eve- 
ning, of course, we had a few mo- 
ments of shared encouragement—re- 
assuring Scripture and prayer—then a 
happy “good night” and a promise 
to be around in the morning. Early 
the next morning (in hopes of beat- 
ing the devil to his undermining 
work) we visited this new Christian. 

What a joy to visit in that kind 
of home! And as one of our sug- 
gestions toward growth in this won- 
derful experience we urged her to 
be sure to pick out several of her 
friends and tell them what the Lord 
had done for her—“I already have! 
I’ve spent an hour this morning with 
one of my neighbors down the way, 
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prising the Presbytery. 
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C. Amick, executive secretary of Guerrant Pres- 
bytery, points to large map of the Kentucky counties com- 


and she has promised to come to the 
service with me tonight!” (And we 
thought we had been on the job 
early!) 


HAVE YOU EVER HAD a twelve-year-old 
Mary—only recently become a Chris- 
tian herself through the Bible in the 
public school program—with tears in 
her eyes beg you, “O please pray for 
my daddy that he may be a Chris- 
tian”? A little over a year later her 
father accepted Christ, her mother 
rededicatéd her life, and about five 
months later the father and mother 
together agreed to take the leadership 
in a small struggling outpost. There 





they both teach in a Sunday school 
that averages about 35 in attendance 
—some of them their own kinfolks. 
Yes, what a wonderful Saviour! 
“George, won’t you make a point 
of talking to Jim Smith sometime this 
week—the two of you work together, 
and you can do a whole lot more to- 
ward helping him make a decision 
for Christ than I, a preacher, can?” 
It was after church one morning, and 
Jim had shown plainly that he was 
under conviction of the Spirit. The 
pastor had asked him as he was leav- 
ing the church if he did not want to 
accept Christ—“Yeah, I do; but not 
just now.” (See page 17) 
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Miss Sara Wilson, director of Christian Education at Hull and 
Harveyton Churches, meets during week with Pioneer group. 


A church of 133 


members added 


734 commitments 
in one week! 


By CONNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia 


COMMIT- 
MENTs during a single week of evan- 
gelistic services! That is a record to 
gratify the largest church in our As- 
sembly—but it happened in a congre- 
gation of 133 people in Guerrant 
Presbytery last fall. 
More than 50 of these professions 
came. from students in a Presbyterian 
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high school, and all came as the re- 
sult of intensive efforts by Church 
Extension workers in this mountain- 
ous region of eastern Kentucky. 
Recognizing that this unusual re- 
sponse is the fruit of God’s Spirit, 
we may ask what human agencies 
were used in this program. Among 
many factors responsible for the suc- 
cess of the effort FIVE TYPES OF EVAN- 
GELISM may be noted: educational, 
outpost, home visitation, prayer, and 


























Birthday Objective 


preaching. Each had an indispensable 
part in the results. 


], EDUCATIONAL EVANGELISM has 
been emphasized in Guerrant Presby- 
tery since 1914, when Stuart Robin- 
son School was established in Blackey, 
Kentucky, for the training of children 
who would have no other opportu- 
nity to attend school. As a result of 
nearly 40 years of Christian teaching 
of youth in that section of the state, 
the people were prepared to respond 
to the Gospel. Personal work by 
dormitory matrons, teachers, the ath- 
letic coach, the principal, and the 
school chaplain helped to make the 
students ready for commitment when 
the invitation was given. 


2. OUTPOST EVANGELISM was respon- 
sible for a number of the decisions 
made during the week. People from 
nearby chapels and churches filled 
to capacity the Blackey Presbyterian 
Church for most of the services. From 
this group came some of the more 
startling conversion experiences. 


3, VISITATION EVANGELISM was Car- 
ried on by church members under 
the guidance of the pastor for several 
weeks before the special services. 
Thus many people were already 
thinking about their decisions when 
the invitation was extended from the 
pulpit. 

4, PRAYER EVANGELISM undergirded 
the week of special emphasis. Groups 
gathered for prayer not only in the 
community and in the school, but 
also in places distant from Kentucky. 
The fervent prayers of young people 
for their fellow students each morn- 
ing and night served to create a spir- 


itual atmosphere for the acceptance 
of Christ. 


5, PREACHING EVANGELISM focused 
and intensified these other methods 
of evangelism, as the Word of God 
was brought to human hearts. At daily 
chapel services in the school and wor- 
ship in the Blackey church each night 
the Gospel was proclaimed simply 
and directly, and the hearers were 
challenged to accept God’s claims 
upon them. 

On the closing day the pastor bap- 
tized 34 people. Along with two who 
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Lay workers are helping—Miss Mary Ann Alcorn 
of Lothair and Glomawr and Miss Helen Dukes of 
First Church, Hazard—DCE’s sharing in the 
glorious story of progress in this presbytery. © A 
group of the pastors hold a meeting—Rev. 
Lamar Williamson, Rev. William C. Brown, Rev. 
Basil Hicks, and Dr. Amick. ¢ Pleasant job of 
pastor is presenting Ninth Year bar to Miss 
Shirley Combs of Harveyton church school. 


had been baptized in infancy, these 
were received into the church on 
profession of their faith. At least 
four more are expected to make 
their profession shortly. Three who 
made commitments during the week 
will become members of a nearby 
Presbyterian church, and seven expect 
to join another denomination whose 
pastors have been notified. 

Some who made their first decision 
have postponed coming into the Pres- 
byterian church, which is their choice, 
and seven are still uncertain as to 
their church affiliation. Six persons 
were received by transfer from other 
churches. 

Only in the years to come, as the 
Church in Guerrant Presbytery as- 
similates these new Christians and 
helps them confirm the commitments 
made during this period, will the full 
results of this week be revealed. 

END 








WITNESSES — 


(From page 15) 








GEORGE AGREED to the suggestion; in 
fact he set to work that same after- 
noon: Knowing that the pastor had 
an outpost Sunday school and preach- 
ing service about seventeen miles 
away, he prevailed on Jim to go over 
with him. It was quite a surprise to 
the pastor to look up during the clos- 
ing part of Sunday school and see Jim 
and George come in and take their 
seats. How miraculously the Lord 
took the simple personal testimony of 
George, and the opportunity afforded 
through the invitation at the close of 
this service to lead Jim Smith to a 
public acknowledgment of his accept- 
ance of Christ as Saviour. 

If you want a real blessing, and 
want to have your own faith re- 
kindled, then pick out some unsaved 
friend and pray earnestly .for him. 
Then get up from your knees and 
help God answer that prayer. 

(See page 19) 
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Mary Lou changed 
her mind about 


]. WAS A TYPICAL young 
peoples’ meeting night in a new 
church in Guerrant Presbytery. Typi- 
cal, that is, but for one thing. 

Usually there was an undercur- 
rent, an attitude—hard to define, yet 
the definite product of a definite dis- 
ease. For these young people were 
not Christian, The little church had 
just been established in their coal 
camp, and before there had been no 
church at all. 

Tonight, though, this undercurrent 
was clearly in the open. In discussing 
their plans the youngsters realized 
that something the pastor was trying 
to plan for them fell on a night when 
their school had another activity. 

The pastor tried to point out that 
God’s claim on one’s life comes above 
all else. But— 
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“We just can’t come then,” vari- 
ous ones muttered. And then Mary 
Lou—an outstanding young person 
and their unofficial leader—put the 
case bluntly. “No indeed,” she stated 
with finality. “School comes first, 
above everything!” 

And sure enough, it did. At least, 
for a while it did. 

Some months passed. Seed was pa- 
tiently being planted, and nourished 
by faithful prayer for the salava- 
tion of young souls. 


THEN ONE SUNDAY NIGHT at the close 
of the preaching service, the invitation 
was given as usual. And as rejoicing 
Christian friends sang “Just as I am 
without one plea, but that Thy blood 
was shed for me”—Mary Lou rose. 
Down the aisle she came. And her 


Attractive Miss Mattie Hart, DCE at 
Blackey, Kentucky, meets with 
senior young people of “Between 
the Bridges” to plan a party. 


First Things 


face was radiant as she took her pas- 
tor’s hand and gave her heart to 
Christ. 

More time passed, and then one 
day as she and the pastor were talk- 
ing together he asked her “Mary Lou, 
do you remember the night you told 
us that ‘School comes first’?” 

“Oh, yes sir,” she answered, and 
blushed violently. “I do remember, 
and I’ve been so ashamed I haven’t 
known what to do!” 

Her statement, though, was not 
quite correct. She had known some- 
thing to do, and had done it: 


MARY LOU HAD HELPED lead a num- 
ber of the other young people to 
Christ, and was by now the wonder- 
fuily consecrated president of a youth 
group almost entirely Christian. She 
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had led her younger brother to Christ. 
She had led her father to Christ. And 
since then she has finished school and 
married, with Jesus Christ as both 
partner and cornerstone in her home. 

Mary Lou has moved away from 
that coal camp now. 

Just ask her, sometime, what comes 
first in her life! Mary Lou will gladly 
tell you; for she can’t talk enough 
about Him. END 








WITNESSES 
(From page 17) 








MRS. JONES HAD JUST such an ex- 
perience. There were only a few more 
nights left during the revival services. 
The minister had urged them to bring 
their unsaved friends, and Mrs. Jones 
could not “shake off” the feeling that 
she ought to invite Sam to the meet- 
ings. Mr. and Mrs. Jones and Sam 
were close friends, but Sam was not 
a Christian—made no pretense of be- 
ing one. This particular day, as she 
washed the lunch dishes, she talked it 
over with the Lord. “I’ve never done 
much of this sort of thing, Lord; but 
I am going downtown after awhile, 
and if you want me to say something 
to Sam, then arrange for me to run 
across him.” Thus, she felt she had 
discharged her obligation and realized 
the bare likelihood of seeing Sam. 

Imagine her amazement when upon 
entering a drug store almost the first 
person she saw was Sam! He sat down 
at a table, and she attended to her 
purchase—very much burdened with 
the turn of events. “All right, I'll do 
it—I told the Lord I would. and I 
will.” 

SO, SEATING HERSELF at the same 
table she briefly urged Sam to come 
to the meetings. 

“Aw, I guess not, that’s not for me 
—I’m a working man—deal with a 
rough bunch of fellows—cuss some— 
no fit place for a Christian to be.” 

“Well, I know the Lord can help 
you, and I do wish you would come.” 

Sam shook his head again ada- 
mantly, as Mrs. Jones rose and de- 
parted. But that night, he was there— 
the following night he gave his heart 
to the Lord, and he has lived a truly 
radiant life—taking an active place of 
service in his church. 

You, too, go out and bring to life 
similar experiences from your own 
simple, prayer witness for Christ. 
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“Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show thee great 
and mighty things which thou knowest not.” 


For These Let Us Pray— 


= That we Christians be instruments of peace creating an atmos- 
phere in which peace can thrive in our human relationships. 


= That all of us who bear the name of Christ may demonstrate the 
love of Christ showing Christian kindness unto all people, 
especially those of other lands, customs, nations, color. 

= That the pre-Easter week will bring spiritual enrichment to all 
the people of our Church as we seek fellowship with the 
living, reigning Christ. 

” 


That we may seek righteousness and justice for all people com- 
bating courageously every act of discrimination. 


= That those of us in the Church may seek to win the unchurched 
people to Christ, making them know that we care and love 
and want them with us in the Church. 


That we Christians may realize that God has planned that 
prayer be the first method by which His children will get 
His work done in the world; that He instructs us in prayer, 
and that He empowers His people and His Church through 
prayer. Continue ye in prayer. 


“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, 
Unto him be glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages, world without 
end.” Amen. 





Verse in the Bible leads 
to oil discovery in Egypt 


HE FACT that the Standard Oil Company discovered oil and is operat- 

} ing wells in Egypt is generally known, but the reason for its going 

to that ancient land to look for oil is probably not so well known. 
It is asserted that one of the directors of the company happened to read 
the second chapter of Exodus. 

The third verse caught his attention. It states that the ark of bulrushes 
which the mother of Moses made for her child was “daubed with slime 
and with pitch.” This gentleman reasoned that where there was pitch 
there must be oil, and if there was oil in Moses’ time, it is probably there 
still. So the company sent out Charles Whitshott, its geologist and oil 
expert, to make investigations, with the result that oil was discovered. 

(Copied from New Sermon Illustrations for All Occasions, 
compiled and edited by G. B. F. Hallock.) 
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workers 





Meet our new 


Sunday School Extension 








People on the move— 

New houses being built— 

New communities developing— 

No Sunday school—no church spires— 
Survey and visitation— 

A new Sunday school— 


A new church in the new community— 


: Is THE story of Sunday 
School Extension. Over and over again 
this is happening as week after week, 
an average of more than once each 
week, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States is organizing a new 
church. 

For many years our Sunday School 
Extension workers have gone in on 
the ground floor, so to speak. Just as 
the steam shovel and bulldozer trans- 
form the ravines and hillsides into 
streets and lanes and city blocks and 
house numbers, so does the Sunday 
School Extension worker move in and 
transform a sometimes heterogeneous 
group of people into the Christian fel- 
lowship of a new Sunday school. She 
finds people in need of a steeple. She 
stays with them for several weeks, and 
most often when she leaves the steeple 
is well on its way. 

These workers serve under the di- 
rection of the Synod Church Exten- 
sion Committee. They are assigned to 
a community by the synod or pres- 
bytery committee. They ordinarily 
“stay by the job” for six to eight 
weeks, or as long as may be needed 
to organize a new Sunday school. 
A very large number of the 379 new 
churches organized from 1947 through 
1953 had their origin in a visitation 
and survey program conducted by a 
Sunday School Extension worker. 

In recent months four new workers 
have begun their service in the fol- 
lowing synods: 
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Miss Frances McCutty 
Arkansas 


Miss McCully is 2 daughter of a 
Presbyterian manse, 1d has lived in 
a rural community most of her early 
life. Her interest in home missions 
has been life long. After graduating at 
Agnes Scott College, she taught in 
the public schools of South Caro- 
lina for several years. She then at- 
tended the Biblical Seminary in New 
York, and for the last four years has 
been teaching Bible in the public 
schools of Selma, Alabama. She be- 
gan her work in Arkansas in June. 





Miss Mase Has 
Florida 


Miss Hall attended Mitchell Col- 
lege in Statesville, North Carolina, 
and later was a student at the Bibli- 
cal Seminary in New York. For a 
number of years Miss Hall served 
in Guerrant Presbytery under the 
direction of the Assembly’s Home 
Missions Committee. Much of her 
service for the Church has been work- 
ing in new fields. At the urgent re- 
quest of the Florida Church Exten- 
sion Committee for Miss Hall to 
become Sunday School Extension 
worker for the Synod, Guerrant Pres- 
bytery agreed to let her go to Florida, 
where she has been since June. 





Miss Besste May StTrIBLING 


Appalachia 
A native of Westminster, South 
Carolina, Miss Stribling attended 


Winthrop College, and then taught 
in public schools for several years 
before attending the Assembly’s 
Training School, where she was grad- 
uated in 1937. For a number of years 
she taught Bible in public schools, 
and has done volunteer Bible teach- 
ing and outpost Sunday school work. 
She became our Sunday School Ex- 
tension worker in Appalachia on 
August 1, 1953. 
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Rev. Wixu1AM I. REEVEs 
Snedecor Region 


The request from Snedecor Region 
was that it have an ordained minister 
to serve as Sunday School Extension 
worker. The Board of Church Ex- 
tension considers it fortunate that it 
could obtain Rev. William I. Reeves, 
who comes from the Oberlin Grad- 
uate School of Theology, and from 
a pastorate of two and one-half years 
in Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Reeves 
is serving under direction of the Di- 
vision of Negro Work, and is avail- 
able for survey and visitation to es- 
tablish new Sunday schools and 
churches sponsored by Snedecor Re- 
gion. 


Miss SARA ASHCRAFT 
Tennessee 


She began her services as a Sunday 
School Extension worker in February. 
Miss Ashcraft attended Mississippi 
Synodical College at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, a junior college for girls 
which is now a part of Belhaven. She 
is a graduate of Draughon’s Business 
College, and has had considerable busi- 
ness experience. She was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Re- 
ligious Education at our Assembly’s 
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advance intormation 


The 1954 Women’s Training School 


at Montreat, North Carolina 


The opening session of this School 
will be on the evening of June 30. 
Classes will continue through the 
morning. All delegates are urged to 
stay through the last period, which 
will close about noon on July 7. 


Platform Bible Hour Teacher, the 
first period each day will be led by 
Dr. David Stitt, president of Austin 
Theological Seminary. Eleven credit 
courses in Women’s Training School 
curriculum will be offered, taught by 
outstanding teachers. Paralleling these 
classes, and equally as important, there 
will be several “How” classes for 
leaders with particular responsibilities. 


A new feature on the program will 
be a discussion group for selected 
leaders from each synod, as prepara- 
tion for the 1955 intensive Bible study 


theme: “Love in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Ten interest groups are scheduled 
to meet on three afternoons, each led 
by a specialist in the subject to be 
discussed. The new Historical Foun- 
dation Building will be featured. 

Special guest speakers and teachers 
are Mme. Madeline Barot of France, 
Dr. William M. Elliott, Jr., Dr. 
Rachel Henderlite, Mrs. H. D. Haber- 
yan, Dr. William Oglesby, Mrs. P. 
D. Miller (Dr. Lila Bonner), Mrs. T. 
D. Connell, Mrs. L. C. Majors, Mrs. 
E. A. Schettler, Mrs. J. W. McQueen, 
Mrs. John P. Walker, Mrs. W. A. 
McCutchen, Mrs. F. R. Crawford, 
Dr. E. T. Thompson. 

Special emphasis on the world-wide 
Christian Church around the theme 
“Our Task—One World in Christ.” 





Training School in 1946. 

Miss Ashcraft has served as church 
secretary and director of Chris- 
tian Education in First Presbyterian 
Church of Jackson, Mississippi, and 
in Central Church of Oklahoma City. 
Recently she has served as director of 
Christian Education in the Cisco Pres- 
byterian Church, Cisco, Texas. 

Miss Ashcraft’s home is Green- 
wood, Mississippi, and she comes to 
her new work in the field of Sunday 
School Extension with a background 
of practical experience which goes 
back to her high school days when 
she assisted her mother and several 
other women from First Church of 
Greenwood in starting the Irvine Me- 
morial Mission for white tenant farm 
people. She has helped in various 
ways with this work whenever she 
has been in Greenwood, visiting in 
homes, picking up children for Sun- 
day school, teaching a Sunday school 
class, and helping with the vacation 
church school, which she directed in 
1946. 

Other workers, whose pictures ap- 
peared in the PRresByTERIAN SURVEY 
of April 1952, are serving as follows: 


MISS MILDRED MALLARD— 
North Carolina 
MISS LILLIAN MEDLIN—Georgia 
MIss LOIS CALHOUN—Kentucky 
MISS MARIE GIBERT—Mississippi 
MISS FRANCES MARTIN—Alabama 

These workers are ready and wait- 
ing to assist any church in their syn- 
ods in plans to start a new Sunday 
school. Their services are described 
in our folder, “Serving Your Church 
Through Sunday School Extension.” 
For more information, write to the 
Chairman of Church Extension in 
your synod, or to me. 

Also, the Sunday School Extension 
Department will provide “Family 
Church Record” blanks for the use 
of any church in conducting its own 
survey for a new Sunday school. Just 
write us about your plans, and tell 
us how many blanks you need. 
—JAMES M. CARR, Secretary 

Sunday School Extension Depart- 

ment and 

Town and Country Church De- 

partment 

Board of Church Extension 

Presbyterian Center 

Atlanta, Georgia 
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ITH THE LIMITED NUMBER of 
chaplains in the Navy making 
it impossible to have a chap- 


lain stationed on board every vessel, 
religious lay leaders from both the 
officer and enlisted ranks fill in the 
vacant spot aboard many of the 
smaller ships while at sea. 

Many of these men have religious 
backgrounds, but for the most part 
they are just ordinary sailors, with 
their regular duties to perform and a 
keen interest in passing along the 
Word of the Lord. In port, divine 
services are conducted by chaplains 
from larger ships in the harbor or to 
those stationed at the various Naval 
stations throughout the world. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE of the lay leader 
program in the Navy is the one car- 
ried out on board the destroyer USS 
ORLECK. Without a chaplain as- 
signed to the ship, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Mormon church services are 
brought to the men while at sea 
by three members from the ship’s 
crew. 

Taking over the Protestant divine 
services, is Ensign Walter M. Crofton, 
USNR, son of Mrs. G. D. Crofton 
of 2123 Branard Street, Houston, 
Texas. He is a graduate of Austin 
College in Sherman, Texas, and also 
attended the Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Austin, 
Texas. As a student, he preached for 
two years at the North Texas Larger 
Parish of the Presbyterian Church 
and also spent the summer of 1952 
as the assistant pastor of St. Stephens 
Presbyterian Church in Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


ENSIGN CROFTON is the electrical 
officer on board the ORLECK. Other 
than being the lay leader, his duties 
include being the -movie officer, in- 
formation and education officer and 
junior “E” division officer. 

With men like Ensign Crofton and 
others who make up the lay leader- 
ship for other services, religion is 
brought to Navy men wherever they 
may be, so that they may worship 
the Lord and keep their spiritual lives 
as healthy as their physical ones. 


Released from the Ecclesiastical Relations, 
Chaplains Division, Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel. 
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Holding Protestant service aboard destroyer USS Orleck is ENS Walter M. 
Crofton, USNR, of Houston, Texas. Without a chaplain assigned to the 
ship, Mr. Crofton takes over worship services while the Orleck is at sea. 


“When the sea billows roll,”’ 


a layman chaplain is there 


By J. WILL ORMOND 


(With the U. S. Seventh Fleet in 
far eastern waters) 
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Southwest’s Oldest 


PINE RIDGE 


the Church that wouldn’t say ‘die’ 


By ROGER HEIDELBERG 


Wiss A TORNADO completely de- 
stroyed the historic building of Pine 
Ridge Presbyterian Church in 1908, 
its pulpit was left standing unharmed 
with the big Bible and an undisturbed 
glass of water still in their places. 

The winds had barely died away 
that black day in 1908 when the 
members of this Mississippi church 
hastily gathered to survey the disaster. 
The boiling storm had literally blown 
the church for miles, but as they stood 
among oaks that had sheltered them as 
children, beside a quiet cemetery that 
cradled the remains of their ancestors, 
they unanimously agreed that the 
church must be rebuilt as soon as 
possible . . . typifying the determina- 
tion of this church to remain alive 
until, today, it is the oldest active 
Presbyterian church in the Southwest. 


IN NEARBY WASHINGTON 
their forebears had met ror years 
before on February 25, 1807 “to pro- 
mote the glory of God and... for 
the purpose of organizing a church 
of the Presbyerian order.” This first 
church was called the Washington 
Presbyterian Church and met in the 
same building that was housing the 
Territorial Legislature in the days 
when Washington was the capital 
of the Mississippi Territory. 

Twenty-two communicants were 
present for the first observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, among whom were 
Messrs. John and Alexander Bisland, 
a descendant of whom played an im- 
portant role in the church’s life more 
than 100 years later. 

In March, 1808, the Board of Dea- 
cons selected the site of the present 
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church. A log building was erected 
and named Salem Church. In 1827, 
nineteen years later, the church 
changed its name to Pine Ridge and 
constructed a sturdy brick building 
that withstood all ravages of time and 
Civil War until that stormy spring 
afternoon in 1908. 

A PAGE WorTHy of especial 
mention in the history of Pine Ridge 
is its concern for the Negro slaves 
in its parish. Distorted or neglected 
facts of record seem to have left 
many Americans in ignorance of the 




































Pine Ridge Presbyterian Church 
near Natchez, Mississippi, one of 
oldest in South. 


efforts of Southern churches to min- 
ister to these unfortunate people, es- 
pecially in pre-Civil War times. 
Pine Ridge paid particular atten- 
tion to the spiritual welfare of the 
Negroes in its parish. Several excel- 
lent ministers and teachers were em- 
ployed to assist the pastor in this 
phase of the work and nearly every 
plantation was provided with intelli- 
gent preaching and Bible instruction 
in addition to such religious knowl- 
edge as the planters themselves might 
impart. (See next page) 











PINE RIDGE 





REV, BENJAMIN H. WIL- 
LIAMS, one of the church’s greatest 
pastors, spoke pointedly in his fare- 
well sermon in 1854: 

“I cannot forbear once more im- 
ploringly to raise my voice in be- 
half of the sons and daughters of the 
Negro race who, in the mysterious 
providence of God, are placed in 
your hands for your training, your 
counsel, and your care. I believe this 
to be the great missionary work of 
our region and our times . . . watch 
over them and train them for the 
service and enjoyment of God; and to 
this end teach them . . . the great 
doctrines and duties of Christianity!” 

Pine Ridge struggled painfully 
through the dark night of Recon- 
struction and enjoyed normal church 
life in its time-mellowed building un- 
til it was destroyed. From the tor- 
nado-blasted ruins, a third building— 
the one now standing—was con- 
structed and the church seemed back 
on its feet again. 


AS THE YEARS PASSED, how- 
ever, the gradual migration of resi- 
dents away from “Old South” 
Natchez toward Northern industrial 
areas slowly drained the church of 
its members. It could no longer sup- 
port a full-time pastor. The building 
began to fall into disrepair. 

Its deteriorating condition was made 
known to Mr. Presley Bisland, a suc- 
cessful businessman of New York 
City and a direct descendant of 
Messrs John and Alexander Bisland, 
who were charter members of the first 
church. 

Through Mr. Bisland’s generosity, 
the building was refurbished and, in 
1931, put in perfect order. Even with 
a repaired building, however, the con- 
gregation continued to dwindle and 
the church’s life flickered lower than 
ever. 

It was grouped with other small 
churches so that it might have preach- 
ing at least once a month. When 
no pastor became available for even 
these occasional services, the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Natchez, six miles distant, assumed 
the responsibility of preaching one 
or two Sunday afternoons each month. 
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MODERATORS OF THE THREE MAJOR Presbyterian denominatio 


took part in service of Intercession and Holy Communion at National 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, D. C. on day Congress opened. Left 
to right—Dr. Samuel C. Weir of Detroit (United Presbyterian), Dr. Frank 
W. Price of Lexington, Va., (Presbyterian Church U.S.), and Dr. John A. 
Mackay of .Princeton, N. J. (USA). With them is Dr. Edward L. R. Elson 
pastor of National Church. RNS Photo. 





BY THIS TIME World War 
Il was ending and Natchez, with its 
excellent location for river and rail 
traffic, began to expand in the post- 
war industrial development of the 
“New South.” Many large new in- 
dustries located there . and the 
tide of migration that ebbed during 
and after World War I flowed back 
stronger than ever following World 
War Il. 


WITH THIS NEW GROWTH 
in the community the long years 
of patient care and stubborn refusal 
to close the old church have been 
rewarded. Now, for the first time 
within the memory of any living resi- 


dent of Pine Ridge, the church has 
a full-time, resident pastor, young 
Rev. Roger E. Williams, who lives 
in a new manse less than a year old. 

In the summer of 1952 more than 
70 children were enrolled in the va- 
cation Bible school. A new religious 
education building to meet the spirit- 
ual needs of these children is under 
construction. 

Serene in its proud heritage of 150 
years of service, the old church stands 
today with a “young look” about it 
. .. Its red brick walls and the gleam- 
ing white of its wooden trim con- 
trasting brightly with the ancient, 
solemn oaks that surround and protect 
it. END 
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INTRODUCING CONGO CHRISTIANS 


Lubilanji Samuel 


that the young lad, 
Lubilanji, came to Bi- 
banga station and entered the Boys’ 
Home, where he might board and 
work for his “keep” while attending 
the day school there. He was not a 
Christian at the time he entered “The 
Home,” but he had heard from a 
man out in the hill country something 
about the “Palavar of God.” He 
wanted to know more, for he had a 
deep yearning in his heart to follow 
that which he had heard of, even so 
imperfectly. | 
As the Word of God was unfolded 
to him in his years of schooling at 
Bibanga, he began to want to teach 
it to others. It was with this purpose 
in mind that he entered the Morrison 
Bible School at Mutoto upon com- 
pletion of his regular schooling. This 
privilege, however, was possible for 
him for only one year, for circum- 
stances prevented his return. This was 
his great disappointment! He was 
forced to remain at Bibanga and 
again entered the well-known Home, 
where he went back to earning his 
board by working in the fields. 


[ WAS IN THE YEAR 1917 
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In 1921 Lubilanji was selected to 
enter the medical work. For the next 
few years he was busy learning to be 
a student nurse, under the guidance 
of Dr. E. R. Kellersberger, then head 
of the Edna Kellersberger Memorial 
Hospital at Bibanga. His heart, how- 
ever, was still divided between this 
new calling and the old one of evan- 
gelistic work, to which he had given 
first his heart, but to which the door 
had been so firmly closed. 

In the year 1924 his life reached a 
crisis and a turning point. He became 
gravely ill with African sleeping sick- 
ness, the disease so prevalent then in 
the Belgian Congo, and for many days 
his life was despaired of. The disease 
wracking his body was equivalent to 
the struggle in his soul, for he still felt 
the deep desire to become an evange- 
list. 

It was during the weeks of his ill- 
ness that Dr. Kellersberger’s guidance 
finally led him into peace of mind 
and heart concerning his lifework. 
The doctor showed him clearly that 
in his medical calling the doors of 
proclaiming the message of God’s 
love were wide open, and that he 


could be an evangelist to each of 
the hospital patients. With returning 
health came the decision to make the 
medical work his calling. He knew 
deep within him that the Lord had 
work for him to do! 

In 1926 he married a fine Christian 
woman named Muadi. There have 
been many hardships for them to face, 
but Lubilanji smilingly declares that 
he has felt God’s presence through 
them all. Muadi is an active circle 
leader in the woman’s work, and is 
the mother of ten children. Together 
Lubilanji and Muadi have tried to in- 
still into the members of their fine 
family a deep and abiding faith in 
Christ. 

From 1926 until now, Lubilanji has 
served faithfully in the Bibanga Hos- 
pital. Only the Lord Himself knows 
how many medical calls he responds 
to by day and by night. Only He 
knows the many lives he has reached 
for Christ by proclaiming His mes- 
sage of love to those who have come 
for treatment of stricken bodies and 
have gone, healed in soul as well as 
body! 

Throughout these years he_ has 
taught a Sunday school class each 
Sunday afternoon and has been active 
in preaching the Word of God in the 
hospital compound as well as else- 
where. When tired with heavy bur- 
dens placed upon him, he says that 
he has only to repeat to himself, “I 
can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me,” and has found in 
that trust the fresh strength that he 
has needed. 

—MRS. LACHLAN C. VASS, JR. 


* Lubilanji Samuel is both a physician and an 
evangelist among his people in the Belgian 
Congo. * At left he is shown in chart room of 
Edna Kellersberger Memorial Hospital. 
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A children’s worker writes 





An Open Letter 


By MARY VENABLE 


Dear Friend: 


I am writing to you for the children of your church. 
They need you. They need you because of the things 
that can happen to them through the church of which 
you are a member. You are not a church school teacher, 
I know. Yet you influence the children who are grow- 
ing up in your church, perhaps without knowing it. 
You help to determine what kind of ministry your 
church will offer them. 

The church school teachers cannot serve the needs 
of your church’s children unless they have the inter- 
ested and informed support of others in the congrega- 
tion—others like you. 

As this reaches you, your church is probably follow- 
ing through on the emphasis “For All Children, Faith 
in God” which was begun during Christian Education 
Week, 1953. The children of your community, as of all 
communities, need desperately to have this emphasis 
translated into year-round practice. 

May I speak to you of the needs of children by shar- 
ing some stories of ways in which churches have helped 
the teachings of Christianity come alive for growing 
boys and girls? 


A certain church discovered a lonely child. 

That was years ago. Just the other day that child, 
now a young woman, attended a conference for vaca- 
tion church school teachers. After the meeting she ap- 
proached the conference leader. “I am especially in- 
terested in vacation church schools,” she said. “I have 
just been given the rseponsibility for organizing one in 
my church, and I’m anxious to learn all I can about the 
work. You see, it was ina vacation church school that 
my own interest in the church began.” 

Her listener urged her to tell more of her story. 

“Well,” the young woman went on thoughtfully, 
“my family had just moved into a new neighborhood. 
We had been in this country only a few years. My 


to the Man in the Pew 


parents could not speak English well. I felt very strange 
and alone. 

“Then a visitor from the nearest church called on 
us. She invited me to vacation church school, and I 
went. It was my first contact with a Protestant church. 

“As I look back now, I’m sure that many of the 
teaching methods could have been greatly improved. 
But my teacher, the one who had invited me, really 
cared about me and the other boys and girls. She spent 
a great deal of time with us. I felt wanted. For the first 
time I had a real place in a group. The church has been 
important to me ever since. 

“Now this is the way I feel. If we can use good 
teaching methods in addition to giving the kind of 
friendship that teacher gave us, there is no limit to what 
our church can do for children. 

“That is why I am here. That is why I want to learn 
as much as I can about teaching.” 


Another church found a way to help children 
who were without the advantage of Christian 
homes. 

The official board of First Church, in a changing 
downtown area, were discouraged. The membership- 
at-large was anything but optimistic. To be sure, both 
church services and Sunday school were well attended, 
for most of the adults who had moved away from the 
neighborhood still returned for church services. The 
Sunday school children were largely from the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, but came without their parents. 

“We can do so little for the children,” Sunday school 
teachers were saying, “when our only chance to reach 
them is one hour on Sunday. There is so little in the 
lives of most of our children to reinforce the Christian 
teaching we’re trying to give them.” 

Someone had an idea. After much study and experi- 
mentation, a plan was adopted. For every child in 
Sunday school whose parents did not attend church 
an adult “church friend” was selected. A “church 
friends’ secretary” made the contact and kept a record 
of assignments. The adult church friend visited “his 
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child” at home and showed an interest both in the 
child and in his parents. The church friend did the 
little things from time to time that mean much to a 
child, sending birthday cards and remembering special 
interests. The church friend always looked for the 
child, to speak to him on Sunday morning. On oc- 
casions when families were invited to sit together in 
church, he had “his child” sit with him. 

Sometimes a child’s parents became more interested 
in the church through these contacts. In any event, 
the child felt that he had a special friend in church 
who was continually helping to draw him closer within 
the church’s fellowship. 


Christian homes need the help of the church. 

The story of Barbara and Phyllis West is a story of 
the church at work through a Christian home. The 
girls are young women now. 

BARBARA is a social worker. Despite very limited 
means, she has succeeded in preparing herself for pro- 
fessional work. Furthermore, she has been abroad twice, 
once earning her own way and once sent as a delegate 
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to a conference. Every new experience is assimilated 
for all its educational value to her. 


PHYLLIS has just completed her first year of teaching 
in public school. Both girls are examples of lives of 
service motivated by Christian dynamics. 

Their family is one of limited educational back- 
ground. One branch of the family bears the burden of 
the delinquency record of one of its members. This has 
been one of the problems the Wests have had to face. 

However, from their earliest days, Barbara and 
Phyllis have been aware of the important place of the 
church and its interests in their home, as their parents 
have faced problems and challenges with courage. Their 
church’s ministers have been their friends, as have other 
adults in the church. Both were sent by their church 
to camp, and later to summer conference. These ex- 
periences had notable influence on their orientation to 
life. 

These girls had the advantage of a Christian home. 
Yet those who know them best are conscious of how 


the fellowship of the Christian Church has strength- 








“Every child in your commun- 
ity needs to be reached with 


what your church can give.” 


ened the hands of those parents to help them meet dif- 
ficulties and widen the opportunities of their children 
through the years. 


A little boy’s church school teachers recog- 
nized the fact that emotional well-being is im- 
portant in religious growth. 

Ted was the only child of parents who were over 
40 years of age when he was born. They adored him, 
with more eagerness than wisdom. 

At two and one-half he entered the nursery group of 

his church, which was carefully staffed and equipped 
to serve the needs of these youngest children. Ted was 
not yet talking, and. there were other problems of ad- 
justment. The parents’ concern at his slowness in talk- 
ing became n ».re and more acute. It was easy for his 
church school ceachers to see that their overprotective- 
ness and eagerness for him to excel were significant in 
Ted’s problems, but they did not feel qualified to coun- 
sel them. 
One of the teachers, however, had a handicapped 
child whose problems had been faced clearly and with 
whom the whole family had made an excellent adjust- 
ment. Because of the kind of concern she shared with 
Ted’s parents, she was able to relate them to a clinic 
and its counseling services. Ted made rapid progress 
toward normal adjustment, and his parents were helped 
to see and correct some of their procedures which were 
causing his difficulties. 

They felt a boundless gratitude to the church school 
for the sympathetic helpfulness which had led to 
greater happiness and effectiveness as a Christian family. 





Many church schools help children learn 
Christian responsibility by practicing it. 
It was the evening of the vacation church school 
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Emotional well-being is important in religious growth. And tender, 
patient teachers create and promote that well-being. Each child must 
be made to see his importance as an individual, but also his responsi- 
bility to the group. Youngsters in photos above are giving vent to 





sharing program. Bill, arriving at the church with his 
family, discovered that he had left a paper in the 
pocket of his other trousers. This was no ordinary 
paper, for on it was written in laborious fourth-grade 
script the story he was to read to assembled parents 
and friends that night. The story explained a drawing 
he had made of an early church pioneer and was to 
be an important part of the fourth grade’s presentation. 
Home was too far and the hour too late to recover the 
paper. Bill’s mother was distressed, but not Bill. He 
knew where the reference books were from which he 
had first gleaned his information. In this emergency, he 
would simply read from those the appropriate para- 
graphs. 

A. bit breathless, but triumphant, he joined the junior 
group just in time for their presentation, ready to do 
his part. His teacher, his classmates, and the visitors 
were counting on him. He couldn’t let them down. 


Faith sustains in time of crisis. 


The church had helped to point to sources of strength 
for the Jones family. 

A neighbor was speaking to their minister just after 
the death of eight-year-old Martha Jones. 

“Last night,” he said, “I was amazed to hear the sound 
of a hymn coming from the Jones home. Later, I 
learned that Mr. and Mrs. Jones had gathered the 
three other children about them, saying, ‘We know 
that God’s love and care for Martha go on, even though 
we cannot see her any more. We know his love and 
care are with us, too. Wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
sing Martha’s hymn of thanksgiving before we go to 
bed tonight?’ ” And so, in the midst of deep grief, these 
children were learning to give expression to a joyous 
confidence too deep to be shaken by any event or cir- 
cumstance. 

These little stories, all based on true incidents, sug- 
gest some of the ways in which the church can serve 
children. They are shared with you, an adult member, 
because every child in your community needs to be 
reached with what your church can give. 


Sincerely, 
A Children’s Worker 
(See page 34) 





creative ability—at left, making imprints of their hands in plaster of 
Paris, as one day they may make their imprints “on the sands of 


time,’ and at right, reveling in their own drawings. 
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Characteristics of the Early Church 
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Meditation 





“A Growing Church” 


“So those who received his word were baptized, and 
there were added that day about three thousand 
souls.” 

“Now at Iconium they entered together into the 
Jewish synagogue, and so spoke that a great com- 
pany believed.” 

“After this, be left Athens and went to Corinth... 
and many of the Corinthians bearing Paul believed 
and were baptized.” 


TO READ LUKE’s History of the growth of 
the early Church as he recorded it in Acts is to read 
one of the most amazing accounts ever written. This 
story is almost incredible. One cannot read the Book 
and fail to be impressed by the tremendous sweep and 
movement and power which characterized the phe- 
nominal growth of the Church in that first century. 
Even the most casual perusal of the account sets forth 
forcefully an essential factor, viz., that the early Church 
was undoubtedly a “growing Church.” Many are the 
passages which point up this tremendous expansion and 
growth in the years immediately subsequent to the 
ascension of our Lord, so that if we were to select an ade- 
quate text we should of necessity choose the entire 
Book. Indeed, the very theme and thesis of Luke’s ac- 
count is the growth of the Church. 


NOW THE EXTENT of this early growth is 
further impressed upon us when we note that even 
within the approximate 35-year span of the Acts, the 
Church had germinated from a group of 120 frightened 
and bewildered people who were filled with the Holy 
Spirit, to include literally thousands within its number; 
from Jerusalem it had penetrated into the major sec- 
tions of the Roman Empire, mostly through the work 
of such men as Paul and Barnabas; and finally, it had 
expanded from a Jewish sect into a world-wide religion. 
Implicit then within the passages of Scripture quoted 
above from the text are these three features of the 
Church’s early growth, namely, its numerical growth, 
its geographical expansion, and its internal develop- 
ment. 

BUT JUST WHY was “growth” an essential 
characteristic of the early Church? Why must it 
always be a distinctive feature of the Church? Let us 
think for a moment on two possible answers to the 
question. 


First, because of the very nature of the Church 
which is seen in its Head and Founder, Jesus Christ, 
whose life and death and resurrection are for all men. 
It is His Spirit which has been poured out upon the 


Church, seen in its original power at Pentecost. This 
becomes then the crucial point. The Church has not 
become a substitute for God in the world. Quite to the 
contrary it is the agent of His power, the embodiment 
of God’s action in the world from Pentecost to this very 
moment. 


Secondly, because the Church is missionary, that 
is it has committed to it by its Lord a mission in the 
world to all the world. Continual fulfillment of that 
mission engenders by necessity a growing Church. D. 
T. Niles has made this point very forcibly when he 
writes that the Church exists by mission. The Twelve, 
forming the nucleus of God’s new ecclesia, were men 
bound by a mission. 

They were called Apostles because they were sent 
forth. And this same spirit of “going forth,” a mission- 
ary enterprise, was from the beginning, has continued 
to be, and must always remain a characteristic mark 
of God’s Church. Whenever therefore the Church 
ceases in that mission, it ceases to grow, to be dynamic, 
and a static Church is a dead Church. Note again the 
dynamic enthusiasm, the zealous spirit of the first Apos- 
tles under the power of the Holy Spirit. Wherever this 
Spirit of Christ is operative in the lives of men, there 
the Church is, alive, active, and steadily growing be- 
cause her Lord is adding to it “day by day those who 
[are] being saved.” 

How do you think the present Church compares in 
this respect to the early one? How does the last 35- 
year period of its growth contrast with the first? 

On the Day of Pentecost, three thousand souls were 
saved and added to the Church, which by simple mathe- 
matics works out to 25 persons per each of the 120 
disciples. Each Communist today is expected to make 
25 converts every year to his party. We require 25 
Christians to make one convert a year! 

D. T. Niles states that the consequence of a divided 
Church (denominations) has been its inadequacy. Do 
you believe the ecumenical movement, embodied to a 
large degree in the World Council of Churches to 
which our country is host this summer, is an indication 
of the Church’s growth? 

And finally, is the Church’s external growth in pro- 
portion to the vigor of its inward life? The emphasis 
here lies with the Holy Spirit and His power. But how 
does the Holy Spirit work? Is it not through the lives 
of men and women, as in the 120? What task then does 
each of us have in maintaining a growing Church? 

“And you shall receive power when the Holy Spirit. 
has come upon you.” 


—CHARLES WILLIAMS 
Student, Davidson College 




















By GEORGE E. SWEAZEY 


The Walk with God 


Can MASS MEETINGS bring people 
to Christ?” “Is lay visitation real evan- 
gelism?” “Is educational evangelism 
the right way?” “Does it do any good 
to ‘bear witness’ at every opportun- 
ity?” The answer to each of these 
questions can be yes if what is done is 
joined to something before and after 
it; the answer must be no if what is 
done is an isolated act. 


I. Contact 


The first step is to turn toward the 
Church some of the feet which have been 
passing by its doors. 

The Church has been put on earth 
by God to bring people to walk with 
Him. If it is to save men and society, 
it must have some way of making a 
contact with the secular masses be- 
yond its doors. Most of those who 
pass it by do not dislike the Church, 
they do not like it—they simply do 
not think about it. It has no relevance 
for them. They regard it as the ro- 
mantic but unrecessary hobby of the 
few who seem to need it. Evangelism 
has to find a way of breaking into 
this closed state of mind. It starts by 
arousing some sort of personal feeling 
for the Church. 

The great weakness of much evan- 
gelism has been that it was addressed 
“To whom it may concern.” That 
sort of invitation is not often ac- 
cepted. Evangelism cannot commence 
until the Church has made a definite 
contact with individual people to 
whom it can give a direct appeal. 

It is at this stage that evangelism 
uses a neighborhood religious census. 
Advertising, bowling teams, and social 
events can make contact for the 
Church. Community service and 
everything else which build good 
public relationships are important for 
evangelism at this level. Perhaps all 
of these should be called “pre-evan- 


Evangelism is a connected 
series of steps, each 
depending on the others 


gelism”; they make the situation in 
which evangelism can take place. 


2. Cultivation 


The second step is to get those who 
have turned toward the Church to put 
one foot inside the door. 

Most of those outside the Church 
are not mentally or spiritually able 
to commit their lives to Jesus Christ. 
They must be held by some connec- 
tion which will prepare them for the 
great day on which they can rightly 
join the Christian fellowship. It is at 
this stage that educational evangelism 
is needed. Church attendance is im- 
portant. Evangelism through fellow- 
ship—drawing people from outside 
the Church into its organizations and 
activities—can make them ready for 
Church membership. Inquirers’ groups 
serve splendidly in this. Christian 
radio programs and Gospel tracts and 
books can be of great value in pre- 
paring people to commit their lives 
to Christ. 

The great danger is that this step 
will be a byway instead of a highway 
for the Lord. Religious education can 
produce those who have the facts and 
lack the feelings. Church organiza- 
tions can become stops instead of 
steps into the Church. Religious 
broadcasts can encourage people to 
try to get all their spiritual nourish- 


ment from the air; they may create 
radio Christians—a class which the 
New Testament would not have 
recognized. 

In this we can see clearly why evan- 
gelism must be a connected series of 
steps, each depending on the others. 
Contact and cultivation lose their 
value without commitment. But if a 
church neglects those first two steps, 
it soon ceases to get commitments. 
Its list of prospective members plays 
out. Its visitors come back disheart- 
ened by impossible calls. 

Its evangelistic preaching begins to 
falter because no one who is not a 
member is within earshot of it. Its 
whole evangelistic program grinds to 
a stop and stays stopped until another 
supply of possible new members 
slowly accumulates—which may take 
take years if the church waits for 
them to drift in. 


3. Commitment 


The next step is to get both feet in the 
Church, as people come all the way into 
membership and become acknowledged 
followers of Christ. 

All experience confirms the Bible’s 
repeated statements that the full bene- 
fits of the Christian life can be known 
only by those who have made up 
their minds—and said so (Matthew 
10:32, Romans 10:9, I John 4:15). The 
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state of “maybe” or “I suppose so” 
must be ended by the taking of a 
definite stand for Christ. A conviction 
never controls until it is consciously 
and clearly accepted. Some people 
come into the Christian life gradually 
and others abruptly, but all need a 
landmark which makes it clear that 
they have come. 

The Church must offer ways by 
which people can say—to the world 
and to themselves—“From this hour 
I know that I have accepted Christ as 
my Saviour and the Lord of al! my 
life.” The form of expression may be 
a written covenant, a handclasp, a 
spoken statement. The opportunity 
may be given in a church service, by 
callers in a home, at a youth con- 
ference, in a class. From the human 
side, all of the methods look inade- 
quate; but there are many which God 
can use to work His miracle in human 
hearts. 

Much of the Church’s inefficiency 
comes from its neglect of this step. 
Of every 100 pupils reached by the 
Sunday schools, 60 will disappear into 
the secular community; they have had 
the preliminaries of evangelism but 
have never been brought to a decisive 
experience with Christ. 

Commitment is only one part of the 
evangelistic process. Here again we 
see why there must be a connected 
series of steps. The whole value of a 
“decision” depends on what comes 
before and after it. Getting decisions 
—by evangelistic meetings or visita- 
tion campaigns—has too typically 
been all that people think of as “evan- 
gelism.” 


4. Conservation 

When both feet are inside the Church, 
the essential next step is to start them 
to walking. 

Many who have come inside the 
door stand stock-still until they fall 
back out again. The Church must 
put loving hands on the shoulders of 
its new members and guide and pro- 
pel them until they have learned to 
walk in the Way. 

“Conversion,” from the Latin con- 
vertere, “to rotate,” is not a leap, it 
is a turning. It leaves a person about 
where he was before, but now aimed 
in a different direction. Change de- 
pends on what happens next. Two 
laymen by an evangelistic visit, or a 
preacher from the pulpit, can turn a 
person who has been facing in the 
wrong direction or in no particular 
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direction until that person is facing 
directly toward Jesus Christ. That is 
important; it is life’s great turning 
point. But the question still remains, 
“Is that person who has faced toward 
Jesus Christ now going to walk to- 
ward Him?” 

THE MOST IMPORTANT PART of evan- 
gelism comes after people join the 
Church. There is an introductory pe- 
riod during which they need special 
instruction and oversight. They must 
be helped to catch up, in knowledge 
and attitudes, with those who have 
been in the Church before them. 
They are teachable in this opening 
period, as they will never be again. 
It is at this stage that evangelism needs 
special classes and reading programs 
and sponsors and training in Chris- 
tian habits and induction into church 
friendships. 

After how long a time does the 
care of new members cease to be an 
evangelistic responsibility? Any defi- 





SOMETHING YOU CAN DO 


Jf you cannot speak like angels, 

If you cannot preach like Paul, 

You can tell the love of Jesus, 

You can say He died for all. 

If you cannot rouse the wicked 

With the judgment’s dread alarms, 

You can lead the little children 

To the Saviour’s waiting arms. 

Let none hear you idly saying, 

“There is nothing I can do,” 

While the sons ps sie are dying, 

And the Master calls for you. 

Take the task He gives you gladly, 

Let His work your pleasure be, 

Answer quickly when He calleth, 

“Here am I, send me, send me.” 
—SELECTED 





nite answer to that question will be 
arbitrary; but, without some limits, 
evangelism becomes everything and 
therefore nothing. The Church’s dis- 
tinct duty to reach outside itself to 
bring people into Christian faith and 
living has to be kept distinct. It may 
be well to think of evangelism as con- 
tinuing for the first twelve or eighteen 
months after people join the Church. 
Beyond that, their cure becomes a part 
of the normal “nurture of the saints.” 

Contact, Cultivation, Commitment, 
Conservation—all are essential for 
evangelism. Church people are some- 
times inclined to specialize on just 
one of these, saying, “This is the sort 
of evangelism in which we believe.” 
That temperamental preference is the 
clue to a one-sidedness which will 
cripple everything that a church does. 


THE VIEW OF EVANGELISM aS a con- 
nected series of steps makes it plain 
that it must be the work of the whole 
church. Evangelism failed when it 
came to be regarded as a specjal ac- 
tivity for special people at special” 
times. It is succeeding when it is made 
a normal activity for all the church 
people all the time. Today’s evan- 
gelism must be a regular part of the 
church program; no follower of the 
Saviour can dismiss it as someone 
else’s duty; there are no closed seasons 
for the fishers of men. 

There are churches in every town 
and in almost every neighborhood in 
America, and these offer the best 
chance to bring men’s lives to Christ. 
The great hope for making this a 
more Christian nation lies in making 
its churches more effective in evan- 
gelism. The Church has been divinely 
established and equipped to bring peo- 
ple, through Jesus Christ, to walk 
with God. END 











Are you a fimesher? 


Some are far more ready to approve 


than to carry through a project 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 


I: IS NOT DIFFICULT to 
divide people into two classes. One 
class would include those who have 
the sticktoitiveness to see every task 
begun through to the finish. In this 
group would be the military men 
who plan their campaigns and deter- 
mine to carry them out on those lines, 
“if it takes them all summer.” Like- 
wise, in the same group would be the 
Edisons, who count each experiment 
that fails not a failure at all, but sim- 
ply a discovery of one way that will 
not work. 

The other class would be those who 
start at white heat, but soon cool 
off, and never finish anything. It is 
said that Coleridge, the English poet, 
left more unfinished poems, more un- 
finished tasks, than any other man of 
his day. We have such men and 
women in the Church. They can al- 
ways be relied on to join, to approve, 
to start whatever is new, whatever is 
suggested by their leader, but like the 
seed that falls upon stony places, there 
is no root or sustenance. Before such 
persons exert themselves, or take on 
the labors necessary to carry through 
the project, their ardor cools, and 
they quit. They are good starters, 
but extremely poor finishers. They 
listen to the majority report, see only 
the giants, and are part of those who 
delay progress for the next 40 years. 
Unlike the minority, the finishers, 
they do not know that the majority 
can be wrong. They prefer to believe 
the slogan that “a million people can’t 
be wrong.” 
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ALL THE PAGAN TABOOS and 
the dangerous superstitions of past 
ages depended on men and women 
with closed minds, those who were 
quitters before the task of testing and 
experimenting was finished. It was 
much easier, and for them, much 
safer to fall in line with what had 
been believed than it was to risk 
something new. Progress came when 
a few had nerve enough to test those 
taboos and superstitions and discover 
that all the disaster which had been 
threatened did not come to pass. 

Astronomers, ancient, and modern, 
have studied the heavens and tried to 
find in the stars and planets, through 
some peculiar power of their own, 
forces which shaped the life and des- 
tiny of man. The sacred writers 
might declare that the heavens showed 








“Evening, and morning, and at noon, will 
| pray.”—Psalm 55:17. 


the handiwork of God, but even the 
pagan scientists of more enlightened 
days could not find God, therefore 
they quit looking for Him, and de- 
clared He did not exist. 

However, in more recent times, 
such an astronomer as Dr. W. M. 
Smart, the Glasgow University pro- 
fessor, can write, “to many of us, sci- 
entific and nonscientific alike, the be- 
lief in a divine Creator is as necessary 
now as it ever was. To one astronomer 
at least “The heavens are telling the 
glory of God and the wonder of His 
Words.’” We shall call Dr. Smart a 
finisher. He is the kind that will in- 
spire the rest of us. 

THESE SAME TWO KINDS OF 
personalities are found among college 
students. Some will start the course 
with promise, but before they are 
half way through they begin to slump. 
Their written work is late, often done 
with indifference. The instructor often 
wonders what has happened to them 
along the way. 

Luckily there is the other sort who 
are finishers. They may be the con- 
sistent workers, usually they are; al- 
though they may not be the most 
brilliant students in the class. But they 
always finish what is undertaken. That 
quality is likely to go with them 
through life; therefore the instructor 
and the college can recommend them 
to any prospective employer. 

Quitters are not confined to those 
who fail to count the cost before they 
begin their acts. They may be among 
such, but do not make up the whole 
group. Quitters are unable to see the 
end at the time they begin. They may 
not even know how to look for the 
end, or what to look for in the end. 
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They have failed to acquire the trait 
of the over-all survey of a problem; 
they do not know how to select the 
essentials or the details of the prob- 
lem. They think of their mind as a 
storage warehouse, not as a thinking 
machine, despite the fact they may be 
told the human mind is not suited for 
storage. They quit as soon as they 
find learning how to operate office 
machines, or how to take dictation, 
requires a sticktoitiveness which they 
somehow have failed to acquire. 

THE LEADER is always a 
finisher. Once a football coach was 
asked concerning the character of one 
of the men on his team. The coach 
replied that he did not recall ever 
having to pull him out from under 
the pile. The leader either carries the 
ball, or is the first to fall on it. Many 
players are quick to pile on the top. 
A coach soon learns the men who can 
be trusted to finish the play. So with 
the employer. He soon learns who are 
the die-hards and the finishers among 
his employees. 

WITH SO MUCH WoRK need- 
ing to be done, finishers are seriously 
needed. With the natural timidity of 
most of us, with our hesitancy to face 
criticism or open hostility, we should 
be inspired by the men and women 
who see things through to the finish. 
Furthermore, we should be more free 
with our praise of such leaders, and 
much less free with our faultfinding. 

In an article in Fortune last spring, 
the writer tells his readers, “How to 
Be an Employee.” To make us realize 
the place and significance of “being 
an employee,” the writer says, “Ours 
has become a society of employees. 
A hundred years or so ago only one 
out of every five Americans at work 
was employed, i.e., worked for some- 
body else. Today only one out of five 
is working for himself.” 

The four-fifths of us who remain 
employees must compete for the best 
paid jobs, and know how to remain 
“on the rise.” Remaining, in this sense, 
will usually be determined not by our 
know-how so much.as by our stick- 
toitiveness. The best jobs go to the 
finishers, for the simple reason em- 
ployers can’t afford to employ any 
other kind. END 


A handful of COMMON SENSE is 
worth a bushel of LEARNING.— 


NUGGETS OF GOLD. 
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The great “wrecker” 
of life is — 


selfishness 


By James Carty 
In the Nashville Tennessean 


OO MANY MARRIAGES are foreign 

to God, Dr. Walter R. Courte- 

nay told worshipers recently at 
First Presbyterian Church. 

He spoke on “What God Has 
Joined Together.” Services were held 
at the congregation’s two places of 
worship, the city home at 154 Fifth 
Avenue, N., and the country home, 
Stanford Memorial Chapel of Oak 
Hill, at Franklin Road and Tyne 
Boulevard. 

Said Dr. Courtenay: 

“We invite everyone to the wed- 
ding and reception except Him 
(God). 

“The great wrecker of personality 
is also the wrecker of homes and that 
wrecker is selfishness. Where selfish- 
ness expands, love must shrink. 

“A selfish person is in many ways 
the most depraved of all, because he 
steals from his loved ones. A selfish 
person in a home is actually a radical 
subversive who is seeking to destroy 
the best that God has given to the 
earth.” 

Dr. Courtenay defined Just as ex- 
cessive selfishness, and quoted the 
affirmation of Jesus that any man 
who looks upon a woman with lust 
already has committed adultery. Dr. 
Courtenay said what God has joined 
together may be broken on the one 
basis of unfaithfulness, which may be 
a mental state as well as a physical 
fact. 

He added: 

“Unfaithfulness always begins in the 
mind. Unchastity always begins in the 
mind . . . We cannot prevent soiled 
thoughts from forthcoming, but we 


certainly can prevent them taking 
residence in us. 

“If we are unfaithful in our minds, 
it is going to express itself in other 
ways. 

“Suppose we permitted no divorce 
in our society. Would the perpetua- 
tion of homes filled with anger, bitter- 
ness, frustration, abuse, durnkenness, 
and brutality honor God and bless 
people? Making people who despise 
each other live together: is that Chris- 
tian? 

“Under many conditions, a divorce 
is the best answer to a bad situation. 
In many situations, it is the only one 
that can add value to the lives of those 
caught in the turmoil. 

“It stands to reason that people 
who make mistakes in all other 
choices are bound to make them in 
this (marriage).” 

Dr. Courtenay said he proceeds on 
the assumption that a certain percent- 
age of marriages is doomed to failure,” 
and is amazed that the figure is not 
higher. 

“In our society we make this falling 
in love the most important thing. By 
love, we mean affection with a kick 
in it. 

“When in marriage the thrill is 
gone, it simply means now we can 
settle down to the business of rearing 
children and the establishing of a 
home with Christian satacipliet* 

Dr. Courtenay said he agreed with 
C. S. Lewis, English author, that there 
should be two marriage services in 
society: One for persons sincerely in- 
terested in establishing a Christian 
home, to be performed by ministers; 
and another for pagans who play at 
love and marriage, to be performed 
by judges. 

















AN OPEN LETTER 


(From page 28) 








Dear Friend: 


Thank you for your letter. While 
I appreciated your writing me, I 
wonder if you would not prefer to 
have your letter go to our church 
school superintendent. He handles 
matters pertaining to children in our 
church. I shall be glad to turn your 
letter over to him. 

Yours very sincerely, 


The Man-in-the-Pew 


* * * 


Dear Friend: 


Please keep my letter. It was in- 
tended for you. 

In the churches of our country 
there are thousands of church school 
superintendents and tens of thousands 
of teachers. Many of them are doing 
a magnificent job for boys and girls. 

But did you know they are some- 
times very lonely, even in the midst 
of a church fellowship? They are 
limited in what they can accomplish 
without you and the others in your 
congregation. 

I said in my first letter that I was 
writing to you for the children of 
your church. I was writing for your 
church school superintendent and 
teachers, too. 

Sincerely, 


A Children’s Worker 


* * e 


Dear Friend: 


How can I help? What can I do? 
I am interested in children, but I don’t 
know much about them. I hadn’t 
thought before about their needing 
me. 
Yours very sincerely, 


The Man-in-the-Pew 


Dear Friend: 


You can do a great deal. 
You can be informed. 


Do you know how many children 
in your community are not a part of 
any church? Do you know why? 
It may be because racial prejudice or 
economic inequality keep them from 
feeling comfortable. 

It may be because the unreached 
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children of your community have 
simply not been discovered. Re- 
cently, this remark was made about 
a certain city church: “It can have 
no children’s program because no 
children live nearby.” Yet a church 
worker to whom that community was 
familiar said, “There are children 
in tenements and alleys all around 
that church. The church people just 
haven’t found them.” 

In another, more privileged com- 
munity, a survey was made to de- 
termine church relationships, or lack 
of them, on the part of all families 
in the community. Yet months later 
there were still many children in that 
community who were unrelated to 
any church. Somehow, the informa- 
tion from the survey had not been 
put to effective use. 

In almost every community there 
are children who are unreached by 
the church for reasons which can 
only be removed by united congre- 
gational effort. 

You are in a position to help your 
church act effectively if you know 
what these reasons are in your com- 
munity. 


You can influence congrega- 
tional support of your church’s 
program for children. 


By being informed and _ helping 
others to keep informed, you can 
help create a climate of public opin- 
ion in your church that will make 
for an excellent educational program. 
When a total congregation, and not 





TWO PRAYERS 


Last night my little boy confessed to me 
Some childish wrong; 
And kneeling at my knee, 
He prayed with tears— 
“Dear God, make me a man 
Like Daddy—wise and strong; 
I know you can.” 
Then while he slept 
I knelt beside his bed, 
Confessed my sins, 
And prayed with low-bowed head: 
“OQ God, make me a child 
Like my child here— 
Pure, guileless, 
Trusting Thee with faith sincere.” 
— ANDREW GILLIES 





the church school teachers alone, is 
actively interested in children and 
youth, the necessary moral and finan- 
cial support for an adequate program 
is usually assured. What needs most 
to be done for children in your 
church at this moment? When this 
question is answered, a church can 
readily determine the first steps to 
be taken towards over-all planning 
and the delegation of specific respon- 
sibilities. 

You can strengthen the hands 
of your church school teachers. 


Do you know the major unmet 
needs of these consecrated workers in 
doing an effective job? One of these 
may be the need for essential equip- 
ment and materials. Another may be 
the need for training, which they 
could begin to get at a workshop 
or laboratory school. Most churches 
can find the financial resources to 
meet such needs, provided enough 
members of the congregation are 
aware of them. 

Your minister or church school su- 
perintendent will keep you posted on 
these matters if you let your interest 
be known. Show your interest to the 
teachers, too, and find ways of help- 
ing the congregation show apprecia- 
tion for their efforts. It will strengthen 
their hands immeasurably. 


You can help work toward the 
goal of adequate professional 
help. 


An increasing number of churches 
are employing directors of Christian 
education. Even small churches could 
have professional leadership of this 
kind, sharing a worker’s service and 
financial responsibility for it with 
several other small churches—if con- 
gregational interest and support are 
strong enough. 


You can influence the Chris- 
tian growth of boys and girls di- 
rectly. 


While you are not a church school 
teacher, you do teach, even though 
you may not be conscious of it. 
Everyone who has contact with a 
child teaches, whether he wants to or 
not, whether he knows it or not. 

You are teaching the children that 
there is friendliness and warmth in 
your church—or that there is not— 
by the very way you greet them in 
passing. You may teach them rever- 
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ence by the way they see you enter 
the sanctuary. You may teach them 
loyalty and co-operation by the at- 
mosphere of harmonious working to- 
gether which you help to create as 
you share with other adults in the 
ongoing life of the church. You are 
always helping to make the kind of 
a church fellowship of which they 
are learning to be a part. 

These are some of the ways in 
which you can help your church 
serve children. 

Today’s children face unheard-of 
demands. They have a right to the 
resources for meeting them. They 
have a right to a healthy, happy child- 
hood. They have a right to a faith 
in God which will sustain them. 

These children will stand tomorrow 
stand in places of high potential. One 
of those boys you noticed on the 
church. steps last Sunday may be a 
statesman faced with a choice be- 
tween far-reaching public good and 
the pressures of vested interest. That 
red-headed boy you nodded to may 
be a surgeon, holding in his hand 
the delicate balance of life and death. 
Among his companions are, perhaps, 
a minister and a teacher of tomorrow 
whose words will point direction to 
thousands. And there, also, are future 
parents whose fireside teaching may 
perpetuate a solid faith in future gen- 
erations. All about are those boys and 
girls whose names will not be heard 
outside their communities, but whose 
everyday decisions, failures, and vic- 
tories will be the stuff of which so- 
ciety’s course is made. 

These children—all children—must 
have a faith to live by. That alone 
would be reason enough for the 
Church’s existence. 

I send you prayerful wishes that 
the theme “For All Children, Faith in 
God” may become a directive of in- 
creasing force in your church for all 
the weeks and years to come. 

Sincerely, 


A Children’s Worker 


There is nothing truly great in man 
but CHARACTER.—w. M. EvartTs. 


In quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength. 


My interest is in the future, because I 
am going to spend the rest of my 
life there. 
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Are some churches too smug? 
By DR. GEORGE W. CRANE 


Case E-354: William Johnston, 
aged about 45, is the handsome and 
capable mayor of Anderson, South 
Carolina. 

“Dr. Crane, I wonder if most of our 
churches aren’t too self-satisfied,” he 
said, as I was visiting in Anderson not 
long ago. 

“We church members dress so 
well on Sunday morning that many 
poor people hesitate to attend our 
churches, 

“Here in Anderson, for example, 
the Church of God is really doing a 
remarkable job of getting what we 
might call the ‘grass roots’ folks. 

“If mill workers haven’t fancy 
clothes, they don’t feel out of place 
in this denomination. And when they 
pray, they all get down on their knees 
to do so. 

“If they are to raise funds, they give 
10 per cent of their earnings. And 
when they feel religiously moved, 
they shout ‘Amen.’ 

“But many of us in the long-es- 
tablished churches no longer kneel to 
pray. And we don’t assent to the 
clergyman’s remarks with a spon- 
taneous ‘Amen.’ 

“Tm afraid most of us are more 
concerned with what men will say 
than with what God will say.” 

Recently I heard a stimulating lec- 
ture concerning the failure of the 
early New England Churches to keep 
in touch with the pioneer movement 
westward. 

“The Episcopal and Congregational 
Churches were dominant in Colonial 
Days,” said this lecturer. 

“But they were too smug and com- 
placent to stay with the common peo- 
ple as the latter made the trek west- 
ward over rugged trails. 

“The pioneer Methodist circuit 
riders and Baptist preachers, however, 
stayed with the grass roots folks, and 
trudged westward. 


“When a little settlement was es- 
tablished, the Methodists or Baptists 
were there to erect a little log meet- 
inghouse. 

“That’s why the Methodists and 
Baptists have run circles around the 
originally dominant Episcopal and 
Congregational denominations of New 
England.” 

Abraham Lincoln once said that 
God must have been very fond of the 
common man since he made so many 
of us in that mold. Certainly, God 
likes simple faith and the gracious 
hospitality of the average type of 
home. 

In early days, the women’s societies 
met in cottages. And prayer meetings 
were held there, at which sinners con- 
fessed their wrongs and were then be- 
friended by the neighbors. 

Nowadays, they come to us psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists to relieve 
their minds and pay heavy fees for 
the privilege. 

If we had more old-fashioned 
prayer meetings, there’d be fewer 
nervous breakdowns. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is patterned 4 
exactly after those early American” 
prayer meetings in the cottages. 


Many of our Methodist and Baptist 
and Presbyterian churches have now 
grown somewhat smug and compla- 
cent, too, like the early Episcopal and 
onppageennt churches of New 
England. 


If we don’t stick with the common 
man, then new denominations will 
splinter off our rich, ornate churches 
and get back to the grass roots 
crowds. 


For God prefers contrite hearts in 
tiny sii to fashion parades in 
ornate cathedrals. Jesus stayed with 
the common people, too, and certainly 
wouldn’t leave them even in this year 
of 1954. END 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


June 


1—Rev. Joseph Hopper, Korea* 
1—Rev. Charles Sthreshley, Africa 
1—Mrs. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico* 
1—Rev. Donald F. Bobb, Africa 
2—Miss Frances Hesser, Brazil* 
3—Mrs. H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea 
3—Mrs. L. Alex McCutchen, Africa 
4—Rev. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil 
4—Mrs. Edward S. Currie, Formosa 
8—Rev. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 
9g—Mrs. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Africa* 
g—Rev. John Morrison, Africa 
g—Mrs. Garland W. Goodrum, Africa* 
10—Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, Japan 
11—Miss Edith Foster, Brazil 
11—Dr. J. Hervey Ross, Mexico 
12—Mrs. T. R. Taylor, Brazil 
14—Rev. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico* 
14—Miss Jo Anne Heizer, Japan 
15—Mrs. Wm. F. Stockwell, Africa 
15—Mrs. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 
15—Miss Ann Farr Pipkin, Brazil* 
17—Mrs. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa 
18—Mrs. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 
20—Rev. Wm. F. Pruitt, Africa 
20—Mrs. Kenneth C. Shaver, Brazil 
24—Rev. C. J. McClendon, Mexico 
24—Mrs. Wm. F. Junkin, Jr., Formosa 
27—Mrs. F. F. Baker, Brazil 
27—Rev. William B. Moseley, Brazil 
27—Mrs. Guy S. Mitchell, Japan 
28—Miss Katheryne L. Thompson, China-Japan 
28—Rev. John M. Guthrie,. Brazil 
30—Mrs. Lyle W. Peterson, Japan 


July 


1—Miss Billy Gammon, Brazil 
2—Miss Margaret Sells, Japan 
2—Mrs. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 
2—Mrs. Harold L. Thomas, Mexico 
2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 
3—Mr. Guy S. Mitchell, Japan 
4—Mrs. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 
5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil* 
5—Rev. R. K. Robinson, Jr., Korea 
6—Mrs. Sandy Marks, Africa 
8—Mrs. James R. Boyce, Mexico 
10—Mrs. Harold Borchert, Japan 
11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico* 
11—Mrs. John Franklin Watt, Africa 
13—Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa 
14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil 
14—Mrs. L. Sherwood Taylor, Brazil 
15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa 
16—Mrs. Herbert Meza, Portugal 
17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico (Horse Shoe, 
North Carolina) 
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19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa 

19—Mrs. Joseph Hopper, Korea* 
19—Mrs. William F. Pruitt, Africa 
19—Rev. Lewis H. Lancaster, Jr., Japan 
19—Mrs. Thos. D. Linton, Korea 
20—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa 

21—Miss Susan McD. Curfell, Japan 
21—Mr. John H. Brady, Jr., Japan 
22—Rev. Bruce A. Cumming, Korea 


July 22—Miss Pauline Heflin, Brazil 
July 23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea* 
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24—Mres. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 
24—Mres. R. K. Robinson, Jr., Korea* 
28—Miss Ruth Farrior, China* 
28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa 


July 28—Rev. E. H. Gartrell, Brazil 
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29—Rev. James N. Montgomery, Formosa 
29—Dr. Wm. W. Beckner, Jr., Africa 


July 31—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, Formosa 
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August 


1—Miss Charlotte McMurray, Africa 

2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea 

2—Rev. William T. Mulcay, Africa 

2—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa 

2—Mrs. Donald Dilworth, Ecuador 

6—Mrs. Ira M. Moore, Africa 

6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil 

7—Rev. Paul B. Long, Africa 

9—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico 

g—Mrs. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa 
10—Mrs. Homer Spencer, Mexico 
11—Miss Gussie Fraser, Formosa 
11—Mrs. Chas. McKee, Africa 
12—Mrs. Wm. L. Brandt, Brazil 
14—Mrs. Geo. R. Stuart, Jr., Africa* 
14—Mrs. Douglas E. Charles, Brazil* 
15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea* 
20—Mrs. Thomas W. Foley, Brazil 
23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa 
23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil 
23—Mrs. James A. McAlpine, Japan 
24—Miss Mary Garland Taylor, Brazil 
24—Mrs. Robert C. Shane, Brazil 
25—Miss Marion Wilcox, Formosa 
25—Mrs. Carleton B. White 
26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa 
26—Mrs. John M. Coffin, Jr. 
27—Miss Mary Lee Haraughty, Japan 
28—Mrs. James N. Montgomery, Formosa 
29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil 
30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil 
30—Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa 
30—Mrs. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China 
31—Mrs. Martin A. Hopkins, China* 


Addresses and information to be found in March issue. 
For information concerning retired missionaries, write 
to Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 
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By MRS. JAMES H. HALVERSTADT 


Missionary to Congo 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CLAIRE RANDALL 


Not so absurd now 
for missionary in the 
Congo to suggest— 


“Come spend Sunday with us’ 


Have you EveR thought 
of taking a trip to Central Africa, to, 
perhaps the Belgian Congo? No, it 
isn’t ridiculous in this day and time. 
A giant airliner can take you in two 
and one-half days. As a visitor to 
Congo said, “There was a time when 
only those went who had a very spe- 
cial call to preach to the ‘heathen in 
darkest Africa’ and even those would 
be secretly considered by most as 
either foolhardy or full-blown saints, 
not long for this world.” 

But that is not so now. The war 
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The African of today, wearing castoff 
clothing and carrying a Bible and hymnbook 
on his head, tomorrow may be the great 
ambassador of the Church. 


took G.I.’s there, business is sending 
its representatives, a love of adventure 
is drawing world travelers to Africa. 
The missionaries are inviting their 
friends and relatives who often sur- 
prise themselves by coming. No, it 
isn’t inconceivable that any one of 
you might be spending a Sunday with 
us in Congo! 

IF YOU SHOULD COME you 
would hear the pealing of the church 
bell as it calls the African Christian 
to worship in the church on the Mis- 
sion Station. Down the palm-shaded 
path they come, big people and little 
people! First come the men, some 
with wide skirts wrapped around their 
hips in true African fashion, others 
dressed in parts of old uniforms or 
some other cast-off article of clothing, 
a cutaway coat or a P.W. sweater, 
some in white cotton suits dazzling in 
the sunshine. Then come the women, 
gay and festive in their brilliant col- 
ored cotton dresses that show to ad- 
vantage their graceful carriage. 

Many walk calmly down the path, 
babies on their hips, and Bibles and 
hymnbooks balanced on their heads. 
Finally, running and playing, come 
the horde of little children, some clad 
only in glistening brown skin, others 
proud but uncomfortable in their 
Sunday clothes. Down the paths they 
come and converge on the large brick 
or stone church building. 

AS THE PEOPLE sit down on 
the backless benches they reverently 
bow their heads in silent prayer. The 
choir files in after the preacher and 
takes its place. The African organist 
begins the familiar strains of the 
Doxology and the congregation rises 
to sing. As you start to sing with them 
you realize that the words are strange 
and new, but age-old in their message 
of praise and thanksgiving to God. 
Strange, too, the words which the 
African preacher uses, but he is pro- 
claiming the old, old story of Jesus 
and His love, the good news of sal- 
vation which brings joy to the heart 
of the African just as it does to us. 

Following the sermon is the time 


for receiving the offering. As the 
offering plates are passed around many 
are waiting to drop in their hard- 
earned francs. Others, having no 
money, walk to the pulpit with offer- 
ings of corn or other produce. At 
Christmas the African celebrates not 
by giving and receiving gifts as we 
do, but by giving the Lord a real 
thank offering in order that others 
may also hear the Gospel. Many save 
throughout the year to bring an offer- 
ing to church on Christmas Day. This 
offering is just a way of showing their 
gratitude for the new life which they 
have found. 

OR, PERHAPS, YOU would 
be spending Sunday with us in a small 
village. There you would hear the 
throbbing beat of a drum, and you 
might ask why the man is beating it 
so vigorously. It, like the bell on the 
Mission Station, is calling God’s peo- 
ple to worship Him on His day. Or, 
perhaps, the wierd wail of a goat 
horn would also tell you that now is 
the time to go to church. The evan- 
gelist in the village adds his voice and 
calls, “Tuyai mu Nzambi, tuyai mu 
Nzambi,” “Come to church, let’s go 
into God’s house.” 

God’s house, this crude building of 
sticks and thatch? God’s house, this 
mud-floored shed where the goats 
and chickens wander in and out? Yes, 
God’s house, hallowed by the earnest 
prayers of many an African Christian. 
Here, the songs of praise are sung 
with a fervor which shames many a 
fine church choir. The melody may 
be slightly altered by the singers, or 
all may sing the tenor part, but God 
hears not only the notes but the song 
in their hearts as well. As the little 
church is filled, the late comers and 
the curious lean on the low wall, 
listening to the words of life. 

IF WE WERE SEEKING to 
give you the most inspiring experi- 
ence in worship, we would probably 
take you to one of the five leper 
camps. Here, segregated from the 
world, crippled and disfigured by this 
terrible disease, live many radiant 


Christians. There is a joy in their 
faces that shows the faith in their 
hearts. 

Many coming to this place to find 
healing for the body have also found 
healing for the soul. One woman said 
that she was glad she had leprosy for 
she came to know Jesus in the leper 
camp. He lives with them there and 
gives a radiance to their lives. Happily 
they limp into the whitewashed mud 
building which they call church. 
Their voices are harsh but their songs 
are sweet. 


You would see the evangelist, himself 
a leper, open the Bible and read. Stand- 
ing there with his fingerless hand holding 
open the pages of God’s Word, he is, him- 
self, a sermon. 


Yes, the bells, the drums, the goat 
horns are calling the people of God 
in Congo to come before His pres- 
ence with singing. They are coming 
from tiny villages in the forest and 
plain, and from big cities, the centers 
of industry and commerce in the new 
Congo—the ignorant and the edu- 
cated, the naked and the well clothed, 
the poor and the not so poor, the sick 
and the well. Many are coming but 
many are not; some because they are 
indifferent, some because they love 
darkness rather than light, but many 
because they are still unreached and 
have no church to which to go. 

UPON A RECENT ITINERARY 
into the outstations, two evangelistic 
missionaries were stopped at three 
different villages in one day. Each 
time the request was the same. ““Won’t 
you send an evangelist and build a 
church in our village?” “We want to 
know about Jesus, the Child of God.” 
“We know there is a God because 
He must have created us, but we want 
to know His loving us, too.” 

There are, of course, the careless 
and the unyielding in America but 
there is almost no one who can say “I 
have no church to which to go.” In 
our country of churches we have 
been greatly blessed. But we who are 
privileged are also responsible. We 
have a debt to the whole world. 

As we enter God’s house next Sun- 
day morning remember those of 
whom our Saviour speaks when He 
says, “Other sheep have I which are 
not of this fold. Them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; 
and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” END 
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Children of missionaries 
play on grounds at Mission 
Court in Richmond. Shown 
here are Beth Beckner 

and her brother Bill, from 
Africa, and Johnny Joe 
Shane and Beth Charles, 
from Brazil. 
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our small daughters. Besides being 
wonderful companions, they have 
opened new opportunities for Chris- 
tian witnessing over here. 

First of all, they’ve made many 
friends for us in the effortless way 
that children have. I’ve never yet met 
a Japanese who wasn’t fond of chil- 
dren. When we first moved to Na- 
goya, our children stood outside the 
front gate chatting with the children 
who had come to see the strange new 
American family. Despite the fact 
that there have been hundreds of Air 
Force personnel stationed here one 
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t By MRS. W. P. BALDWIN 
1 Missionary to Japan 
n 
e Tuese WAS A GOOD JOKE 
e about children which went the rounds 
e when we attended the Institute for 

Outgoing Missionaries in Montreat in 
3 : 1949. After a rough crossing when 
f all three children were seasick, one 
e exhausted parent wrote back, “Before 
e coming to the Mission Field, dispose 
t of the children you have and start 
Ds over when you get here.” We had a 
e good laugh, but rejected his advice 
D and managed to cross the ocean with 
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would have thought we were the first 
Americans they had ever seen. 

Fortunately, our children made 
eager hostesses to our new neighbors. 
We have a large yard which is a tre- 
mendous blessing in a land where 
every one lives jammed up together. 
We put up a swing, jungle gym, and 
sand pile. When we invited the chil- 
dren in they came without hesitation 
and showed real consideration for our 
property. We learned to post the play 
hours on the front gate and have 
never regretted that the word has 
spread through the neighborhood that 
children are welcome at the mission- 
ary home. 

THE CHILDREN FLOCKED IN, but their 
parents observed the age-old Japanese 
reserve of waiting for a call from the 
newcomers. When we went calling, 
at first we were greeted most politely 
in the genkan (entrance hall) but sel- 
dom invited in. However, in one 
home we were given a royal welcome, 
for little Chico Chan had become a 
close friend. Our girls were taken in 
and soon made to feel at home in a 
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Christian kindergarten. In a few 
weeks we noticed that little voices 
were calling a cheery greeting to us 
as we walked along the streets. It 
gave us a warm feeling of “belong- 
ing.” Ill long remember the day a 
tiny girl came up and called me 
“America no obasan” (American 
aunt). 

At the PTA meetings at the kinder- 
garten I met many lovely mothers and 
when they expressed a desire to see 
how we keep house, we eagerly in- 
vited them over. Our living room 
looked like a flower garden because 
most of them wore their coloroful 
formal kimonos. We’ve never enter- 
tained a more gracious group of 
ladies. We’ve also come to know more 
parents through the English Bible 
classes we’ve taught in the home. They 
have come by, often bringing gifts to 
thank us for teaching their children. 
Now I seldom take a walk or go shop- 
ping that I don’t meet a friend and 
stop for a brief chat on the street. 
We read in the papers of the rising 
tide of anti-American feeling here, 
but have not experienced it at all in 
our neighborhood. 

OUR CHILDREN HELPED pave the way 
to know our neighbors better but 
they’ve raised some problems too. 
They have acted their age and had 
many a scrap. Several times I’ve had 
to take a weeping child home and 
explain that I didn’t see the fight but 
I'm sorry my child was in on it. The 
other mother and I apologize pro- 
fusely as is the custom and then I 
stay for a friendly chat. Our neigh- 
bors have nicknamed Betsy “O Chame 
San” (Honorable Mischievous One). 
She gets into lots of mischief, but I 
fail to see that it’s so honorable! 

Another problem is that the chil- 
dren have picked up the bad words 
along with the good. My vocabulary 
is limited to the textbook so I had 
no idea they were learning drinking 
songs and Nagoya slang, which is 
particularly low. A pastor tactfully 
said, “Of course we know you don’t 
teach it to them but...” I promptly 
got a list of the offensive words and 
went to work on the children. Natu- 
rally, 1 haven’t had perfect success 
but every mother on the block knows 
that I’m on the warpath against bad 
words. 
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EVERY YOUNG MOTHER on the mis- 
sion field has moments of dispair be- 
cause her language study is inter- 
rupted so often by the children. She 
rejoices to see her husband make 
steady progress even though it means 
she is sometimes left out of conver- 
sations. Sometimes the frustration 
makes her bitter, as it did me after I 
had nursed all three children through 
tonsilitis and hadn’t learned a new 
word in several weeks. In my ex- 
hausion and discouragement I asked 
the Lord why He had called me over 
here just to take care of children, a 
job I could do much easier at home. 
I told Him that if He wanted me to 
stay, to reveal some work I could do 
for Him so I wouldn’t feel so worth- 
less. 

It is difficult to put into words, but 
these are the thoughts He laid on my 
heart. The words are mine but this 
is the message He gave me; “My 


child, don’t you see that your chil- 
dren have made many friends for 
you? You haven’t begun to use the 
opportunities they have opened. Be 
more faithful about inviting your 
neighbors to church and evangelistic 
meetings. Make your daily testimony 
all it should be as you care for the 
children. Why are you so spasmodic 
about giving out tracts and Gospels 
when they are hungry to hear? Use 
your home to the fullest possible ex- 
tent for friendly contacts and meet- 
ings. Your vocabulary is limited, of 
course, but use the words you know 
to witness to Christ and I will bless 
your every effort.” 


I thank God that He spoke so 
clearly to me and that He put a 
deeper yearning in my heart that my 
neighbors come to a saving knowl- 
edge of Christ. I thank Him also for 
my three youngsters. I agree with 
my dear friend who wrote me re- 
cently, “Children are a world of 
trouble, but they are worth it a mil- 
lion times over.” END 
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BOOK 
REVIEW 


KARL BARTH’S CHURCH DOG- 
matics, by Otto Weber, trans- 
lated by Arthur C. Cochrane. 
The Westminster Press. 253 
pages. $6.00. 


Karl Barth is probably the most im- 
portant theologian of our time. He is 
not unknown to English readers as 
many of his writings have been trans- 
lated. These include his well known 
Commentary on Romans and his Doc- 
trine of the Word of God which is 
the opening volume of his Church 
Dogmatics. There is a fairly exten- 
sive literature available in English 
which seeks to interpret his theology. 
But all students of Karl Barth have 
known that the major theological 
work of his life was the writing of 
his massive Church Dogmatics. The 
original plan of this work called for 
six sections. We have before us in 
this book a condensation of Volumes 
I:1—IIl:4. They comprise in the 
German editions a series of books 
which total more than 6,000 pages. 
The fidelity with which Dr. Barth has 
devoted himself to this task calls forth 
our admiration and we devoutly hope 
he will be able to finish the task to 
which he has given himself. 

The Church Dogmatics is so ex- 
tensive that its translation and pub- 
lication in English has not been the 
type of venture that publishers would 
consider financially sound. But the 
demand for an English translation has 
been insistent. We are glad to be 
able to say that a group of Scotch 
scholars are now at work on this 
translation and we understand that 
arrangements have been made with T. 
and T’.. Clark, Edinburgh for its pub- 
lication. But as far as this reviewer 
knows no definite announcements as 
to time of publication have been 
made. 

Otto Weber published in German in 
1950 a one volume condensation of 
the Church Dogmatics. This book 
could be compared for example with 
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the popular summary of Toynbee’s 
Outline of History. Many of our 
greatest works have been introduced 
to the reading public through similar 
condensations. The book before us 
is the English translation of the sec- 
ond edition of Otto Weber’s work. 
The translation has been made by 
Arthur C. Cochrane, who is at pres- 
ent Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Seminary of the University of 
Dubuque, Iowa. He is a Canadian by 
birth who has studied under Karl 
Barth and has been declared by Barth 
to be “extraordinarily competent for 
such work.” 

Our first thought concerning this 
book is that it points beyond itself to 
the existence of the Church Dogma- 
tics. When the history of our genera- 
tion is seen in the perspective of the 
centuries that are to come, the ap- 
pearance of the Church Dogmatics 
will probably be recognized as the 
most important theological achieve- 
ment of our time. This work will 
remain, like the Summa Theologia 
of Thomas Acquinas for the Catho- 
lic Church, a vast and comprehensive 
statement of Protestant Theology 
which the thinkers of the future will 
not be able to ignore. In this book 
we have a window which gives us a 
brief view of what will continue to 
be for most of us unexplored ter- 
ritory. 

What is the value of the book in 
the hands of the English reader to- 
day? The work partakes of course of 


the faults of all condensations. On 
the whole it is difficult reading. A 
large proportion of each page is in 
the form of direct quotations from 
the Church Dogmatics. These sen- 
tences are difficult to understand at 
best and are particularly difficult when 
lifted from their background. But it 
is possible to get from this volume of 
253 pages a survey of the movement 
of Barth’s thought as a whole and a 
summary of his major positions in 
the various fields of theological in- 
quiry. 

The book reveals Barth as a theo- 
logian who is profoundly Biblical. He 
has given us a theology which from 
beginning to end is Christ centered. 
The task of theology is to inquire into,4 
the content of the Word which the’ 
Church must proclaim. In the build- 
ing of a doctrine of God, Barth does 
not start with the arguments for the 
existence of God and seek to proceed 
from natural to revealed theology. In- 
stead he starts with Jesus Christ and 
with the existence of a believing com- 
munity which has received the Word 
of God. He gives a brilliant treat- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He rejects the idea of a modal Trinity 
or a Trinity of revelation and sets 
forth the historic doctrine of a meta- 
physical Trinity in which God has 
always existed as Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. 

In his doctrine of Creation, he re- 
fuses to identify the Christian faith 
with any particular cosmology. (See 
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bidden fruit. But at the suggestion of the Evil One they 
broke down this fence and indulged in what appeared 
to be full freedom of their desires. Ever since then, 
humanity has been burdened with the chains of sin, 
fenced off from free intercourse with the Creator, 
fenced out from the highest ideals of the soul, the as- 
sociation with the Eternal God and Father of us all. 

When the descendants of Abraham increased from 
a family to a nation of people, God pulled them out of 
Egypt and built a fence around them before they went 
to the Land of Promise. God spake from the top of 
Mt. Sinai and all Israel heard Him speak when He gave 
them ten laws to live by, when He fenced them in with, 
“Thou shalt nots.” And as long as the children of Israel 
lived inside this fence, they prospered. When they 
broke down this fence to seek more freedom, to live 
like the heathen nations about them, then disaster over- 
took them. And so it has been all down through the 
ages, with individuals as well as nations, the breaking 
down of the fences of God’s moral laws has always 
resulted in bringing calamity upon the offenders. 

ON THE OTHER HAND, the fence of God’s moral law is 
to protect and instead of closing in, it really expands 
one’s influence for good, and so enriches life. From 
out of the blindness of Milton, the fence that shut him 
in, came the beauty of “Paradise Lost.” Paul was fenced 
in by infirmities of the flesh as well as by persecutions 
and imprisonment, but out of all this there came such 
teachings for Christian living as no other mere man has 
ever given. Switzerland is a small nation with no outlet 
to the sea, hemmed in by nations, often warlike; yet 
it has enjoyed a peace such as no other nation has 
known in modern times. And it exerts an influence far 
beyond its boundaries, especially in the moral and 
spiritual realm. Fences are built to protect what - is 
within and develop growth rather than hinder it. 

Sometimes we are brought low so that God may lift 
us up; sometimes our physical lives are restricted so 


Do Fence Me In! 


By JOHN F. TODD 
Elder in Maxwell Street Church 
Lexington, Kentucky 


“Don’t fence me in.” What is the underlying 

thought in that song? Don’t fence me in from 
doing just as I please; is this not a free country? Have 
I not a right to full freedom of expression and action? 
No, you cannot always do whatever you please. There 
are fences to uncontrolled desires and actions whether 
you see them or not. 

If the laws under which the people of America live 
seem to fence you in, there are two places you could 
go where they do not operate. You could go to the 
Sahara Desert in Africa, where you would find no re- 
straint to your conduct. Or you could go to the North 
Pole where endless ice and snow would make no objec- 
tion to anything you would say or do. In these places 
you could indulge to the limit in full freedom of speech 
and action with no one to hinder. But, lo and behold 
—even there you would find the invisible laws of the 
peril of existence fencing you in closer than in the tem- 
perate zone where most people live and have laws to 
govern their daily lives. 

SO IT COMES DOWN TO THIS—those who demand un- 
limited freedom of action in this free country of ours 
without paying their share of the cost of these free- 
doms, are but cheats. And those who would break 
down these fences, these laws that govern our people, 
to find full expression of their desires often come to 
disaster instead of the enjoyment of doing as they 
please. 

AND SINCE THIS IS TRUE in the material world, is it not 
the more true in the spiritual realm? When God 


N: SO LONG AGO there was a popular song entitled 


created our first parents He gave them as much free- 


dom as they needed and fenced them in from the for- in. 


that our spiritual lives may expand. 
Unlike selfish desires, moral values cannot be fenced 
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page 140.) In his doctrine of Man 
he starts also with Jesus Christ and 
insists that man must be understood 
in his essential nature from the knowl- 
edge which we have of the God-man. 
The doctrine of Providence is stated in 
positive terms as the faithfulness of 
God in the care of his creature. The 
doctrine of sin is given in the chap- 
ter on “God and the Nihil.” There 
is no attempt to obscure the reality 
of evil but the final victory of God 
in Christ over the powers of evil 
is certain. 

Barth believes in the existence of 
angels as messengers of God and in 
demons as spiritual beings in rebellion 
against God. Toward the close of the 
book Barth moves into a discussion 
of the practical questions which are 


wa 


before the Church today. He gives 
his views on marriage, divorce, re- 
marriage, birth control, suicide, capi- 
tal punishment, mercy killing, pacif- 
ism, and even universal military train- 
ing. His positions here are rooted in 
some profound theological thinking in 
which he considers the law not so 
much as commandment as God’s gra- 
cious revelation to man of the way in 
which he must order his life if he is to 
achieve his destiny. 

On most of these practical issues 
Barth comes out with positions which 
are close to the central stream of 
Christian thought and life. He be- 
lieves in the finality of marriage but 
recognizes that in some cases separa- 
tion is necessary and he is not always 
opposed to remarriage. He knows all 


the evils of modern war but he can- 
not go the whole pacifist position. 
He even approves of universal mili- 
tary training. (He has in mind the 
experience of Switzerland with it.) 
He has no patience with mercy kill- 
ing, etc. 

On the whole this book is to be 
highly recommended. To the ordinary 
reader it will give the best brief in- 
troduction that he can find to the 
thought of the outstanding theolo- 
gian of our time. To the more serious 
student it will furnish the, indispens- 
able guide to the Church Dogmatics 
as a whole—if and when this major 
work becomes available to the Eng- 
lish student. 

—HOLMES ROLSTON, 


Richmond, Va. 
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(Section 1) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERIAN 
(In Oklahoma) 


*Firebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
Bacon, Rev. J. 8., Talihina 
Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswell 
Gardner, Rev. Oscar, Hugo 
Harrison, Rev. R. A., Talihina 
Holden, Rev. J. F., Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E., Sherman, Texas 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERY 
COLLEGE 
Durant, Oklahoma 


*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Crumpler, Mrs. John 
Folsom, Mrs. Nannie 
Griffin, Miss Gladys 
Hodgson, Miss Edith F. 
Teasley, Mrs. O. I. 
Trout, Mrs. Anna 
Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Hugo, Oklahoma 


*Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
Berry, Mrs. E. R. 

Bohannan, Mr. Jimmie 

Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 

Dorton, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Dunson, Mr. and Mrs. Norris 
Holmes, Mrs. Merle 

Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie B. 
Johnson, Miss Christine 

Jones, Miss Winnie D. 

McGinnis, Mrs. Cuma 

Searles, Mr. George W. 

Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 

Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 

Washington, Miss Virginia 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Emmett 
Springs, Mr. and Mrs. Bud 
Tarwater, Mrs. 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN PRESBYTERY 
In Texas 
Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Galveston 


Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Antonio 
Acevedo, Rev. C. C., San Marcos 
Cantu, Rev. J. 8., a Antonio 
Castaneda, Rev. , Harlingen 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., cm Benito 
Franco, Rev. J. V , Gonzales 
Garcia, Rev. M. G. Falfurrias 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville 
Guerrero, Rev. J. de la Luz C., 
Mercedes 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Victoria 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Corsicana 
08, » Taylor 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Corpus Christi 
Maldonado, Rev. Ismael, Houston 
Martinez, Rev. J. ¥.4 New Braunfels 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
Palacio, J. C., Corpus Christi 
Pimentel, E. M., Beeville 
Ramirez, Rev. 8. G., Taft 
Rojas, Rev. J. F., Del Rio 
erio, Rev. F. P., Waco 
*Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr., Austin 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Austin 


TEXAS-MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 


Kingsville, Texas 


*McLane, Rev. 8. Brooks 
Bidwell, Mr. Robert L. 
Cobbs, Mr. 8. D. 
Hamilton, Mr. Harry W. 
Hardie, Mr. James F., Jr. 
Jarvis, Mr. William R. 
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McLane, Mr. S eon, Jr. 
Norvell, Mr. R. 

Reed, Mr. i, 

Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Tucker, Mr. Charles F. 
Vela, Mr. Manuel J. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL FOR 
MEXICAN GIRLS 
Taft, Texas 
*Murray, Miss Berta 
Black, Miss Yolanda 
Cassell, Miss Helen 
Gazano, Miss Bella 
Hesse, Miss Ella 
Kilgore, Mrs. Mallye 
pez, Miss Carmen 
Lopez, Miss Catalina 
Ortega, Miss Beatriz 
Ramirez, Miss Olivia 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Thorington, Miss Helen 


CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN 
SION 


bs 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Bartus, Rev. Alexander 
Rt. 1, Box 199 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute and Central Chapel 


Kansas City, Missouri 
544 Wabash Avenue 

Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Avelyn, Miss Betty Jean 
Bisceglia, Thomas J. 
-Giunta, Miss Mary 

Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Center 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Dewitz, Rev. Ludwig R. 
3512 Powhatan Avenue 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Helen 
Ottenheimer, Miss Janice 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 


Tampa, Florida 
951 11th Avenue 
Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Blanco, Mrs. Armando 
Brown, Mrs. Lois C. 
LaFe, Miss Dinorah 
Lee, Mrs. J. A. 
Rodriguez, Miss Alice 
Valdivia, Mrs. Margaret 


Mountain Work| 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 

Amick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C., 

Harveyt ton 
Hall, Miss Mabel, Delvinta 

MackElree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. , Blackey 
Martin, Miss Betty, Hazard 
McGibboney, Miss Frances, Guerrant 
Mullins, Rev. and Mrs. E. M., Phelps 
Salyers, Mrs. J. T., Elkatawa 
Schum, Rev. and Mrs. Henry &., 

Guerrant 
Sydnor, Rev. Charles S., Tilford 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. C. W., Blackey 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 
*Wilson, Rev. Grotites &.. Bristol 
Anderson, Mr. E. H., Haysi 
Hale, Rev. Henry E., Ill, Compura 
Henderson, Rev. T. E., Ros 


Hoyt, Rev. S. B., Pulaski 

King, Rev. S. A. x. Max Meadows 
McChesney, vis Elizabeth, Bristol 
query: Rev. S. M., Hillsville 

Smith, Rev. James M. Big Stone Gap 
Weathers, Rev. J. W., “Rural Retreat 


Asheville Presbytery 
*McClure, Rev. R. E. 


26 Church St., Asheville 
Armistead, Rev. W. H., Friendship 
Collins, Rev. Robert R., Sylva., 
Fountain, Rev. W. Maynard, Jr 

Malvern Hills 
Keener, Rev. Andrew I., Mills River 
Neville, Rev. 

Redbone lhebhinevitie 
Potter, Rev. R. “ Arden 
Somerville, Rev. W 

Dillingham and Ivy Park 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 


Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Crinkley, Rev. John W., Newland 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, Pineola 


(In Tennessee) 
Aldridge, Mr. Abe., Mountain City 
Piercy, Mrs. Mary, "Roan Mountain 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Roan Mountain 
*Yelton, Rev. John W., Johnson City 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institute 
Guerrant, Kentucky 


Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Combs, Mr. Oak 5! 

Horton, Mr. and Mrs. Arlin R. 
Rule, Mr. David 

Struve, Mrs. Fred 

Templeton, Miss Jacqueline 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Kentucky 


*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 
Acker, Mrs. Florence M. 
Adams, Mrs. W. M. 

Back, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Burkich, te and ig Jack M. 
Cam: 

Caudill, Mie. Ethel — 

Cornett, Mrs. Hettie 

Croucher, Miss Corsie 
Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. General 
Croucher, Miss Jean 

Dixon, Miss Julia 

Ellis, Miss Lois M. 

Ervin, Miss Mary L. 

Gloff, Miss Doris. Jean 

Gray, Miss Florence 

Hampton, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. masway 
MacElree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Moore, Miss Aggidel 

Mr. Ben 


Webb, Miss Charlotte 


LEES McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


*Nelson, Dr. oer 
Baucom, Mr. 
Boland, Miss , 
Bland, ‘Miss Laura 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Gilley, Mr. C. 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth 
Kidd, Mrs. G. E. 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
McEwen, Mr. Paul 
Morrow, Miss Betty 
Moore, Miss Annie Russell 
Moore, Miss Margaret 
Pierce, Miss Lenora G. 
Randall, Mrs. Elma 
Reiniche, Mrs. Lois 


Tufts, Miss 

Wakefield Miss on 
hitsel, Mr. Charles F. 

Whiteos, Miss Elizabeth 





Willis, Mr. Gailen 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 


*Skinner, Mr. O. G. 
Brown, Mrs. Mary 
Brown, Mr. M. L. 
Collins, Miss Margaret 
Fabrick, Miss Frances 
Frey, Miss Louise 
Fry, Mr. H. L. 
Griffin, Mr. H.S 
Grist, Mrs. Fred 
Henry, Mrs. A. L. 
Hemphill, Mrs. J. E. 
ay, Mr. W. J. 
Kelly, Mrs. Fred 
Knox, Mrs. E. O 
Lee, Miss L. B. 
McKinney, Miss Louise 
Patrick, Mr. Mack 


Phili H. 

Randoiph, Miss Seartony 
Ritchie, Mrs. Kelly 

Stukes, Mr. J. T. 

VanGorder, Miss Marion 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 


*Barr, Rev. and Mrs John T 
Byers, Miss Eunice 

Gray, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W 


School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 


*Good, Dr. R. M. 
Bennett, Mrs. Lucie 
Bishop, Mrs. Mable 
Cave, Mr. and Mrs. Car 
Clark, Mr. M. Graham 
Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 
Good, Mrs. R. M. 
Griffith, Miss Mary Lou 
Guhse, Mr. Ed 
Hill, Miss Emma 
Holderby, Mr. R. L. 
Jones, Mr. John 
Kennedy, Mrs. Aletha 
Loggans, Miss Della 
Mease, Mr. Joe 
Mottesheard, Mr. A. R. 
Murphy, Mrs. Angie 
Parkey, Mr. C. M. 
Rea, Miss Marybeth 
Sandlin, Miss Margaret 
Saunders, Miss Faith 
Schmitt, Miss Helen 
nn Miss Eugenie 
Wevey: Rev. and Mrs. Raymond 
eaver, Mr. Russell 
Williams, Mrs. Carrie 
Williams, Miss Carol 
Winfrey, Mrs. Wayne 
Glade Valley School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 
*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
Mashburn, Miss Frances 
Murray, Mr. James N. 
Plemmons, Miss Faye 
Tompson, Mr. W. C 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Birmingham Presbytery 
Blackwell, Mrs. J. t Birmingham 
Ghiselin, Rev. 8. B. M., Tarrant City 
Ingle, Rev. Fred, Birmingham 
Mayes, Mrs. F. B., Eastwood 
Rice, Rev. John, and Theresa, 
Birmingham 
East Alabama Presbytery 


Acklen, Rev. Henry E., Greenville 
Cates, Rev. A.  * lio’ 
Hamby Rev. Oliver N. 
Havlieck, Rev. Frank é., Wetumpka 
McAiley, "Rev. Wm. 8., Alexander City 
McMahon, Rev. J. R. "Wetumpka 

Thomas, Rev. Harold L., Clayton 


Mobile Presbytery 


Enterprise 





*Walkup, Rev. Robert H., Mobile 
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Bogie, Rev. J. H., Camden 
Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Spring Hill 
Gailey, Rev. James H., Evergreen 
Jackson, Rev. W. H., Citronelle 
Miller, Rev. H. R., Foley 
Swanstron, Miss Faith, Foley 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Cramer, Rev. Samuel, Russellville 
Hart, Rev. Robert, Childersburg 
Hart, Rev. William, Guntersville 
McNeill, Rev. Robert, Jacksonville 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 
Bagby, Rev. F. E., Plantersville 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Johnson, Rev. George F., Reform 
Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
*Davis, Mr. Roy L., Little Rock 


East Arkansas Presbytery 


Hill, Rev. Solon T., Pine Bluff 
Johnson, Rev. Walter, West Helena 
Lindsey, Rev. E. L., Black Rock 
Lotridge, Mr. E. A., Augusta 
McKee, Rev. George, Mountain Home 
Murray, Rev. Carl, Brinkley 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Dollarway 
Reed, Mr. Robert, Searcy 
Riccobene, Rev. S. P., Sylvania 
Schuster, Rev. R. S., Jonesboro 
Wingard, Rev. John, Paragould 


Ouchita Presbytery 


Robinson, Rev. Charles B., 
Arkadelphia 
*President or Superintendent of School, 
Superintendent of Home Missions, or 
Presbytery’s Executive Secretary. 





Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 

Bevel, Rev. H. M., Junction City 
Cook, Rev. James, Arkadelphia 
Dodson, Rev. 8. K., Hamburg 
Delaney, Rev. T. C., El Dorado 
Shirey, Rev. A. J., Cullendale 
Tranmer, Rev. Robert F., Mt. Holly 


Washburn Presbytery 


Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Prairie Grove 
Cockerham, Rey. M. O., Dardanelle 
Rodman, Rev. J. P., St. Joe 
Stewart, Rey. W. T., Paris 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 


Florida Presbytery 


*Swicord, Rev. D. A., Panama City 
Alexander, Rev. Theron, Tallahassee 
Horger, Rev. T. P., Jr., Fort Walton 
Jent, Rev. Walter C., Pensacola 
Kessel, Carl, Blountstown 
Marshall, Rev. J. W., Panama City 
Pickard, Rey. George M. Destin 
Wing, Rev. William T., Jr., Tallahassee 
Young, Rey. D. C., DeFuniak Springs 


St. Johns Presbytery 


*Larrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City 
Brownlee, Rev. E. D., Inverness 
Coulter, Rev. R. E., Brooksville 
Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Lutz 
Field, Rev. Robert F., Uleta 
Fisher, Rev. J. E., Clearwater 
Froehlich, Rev. A. A., Maitland 
Groves, Rev. C. O., Lake Hamilton 
Hamilton, Rev. Hugh C., Orlando 
Hayward, Rev. George, Orlando 
Kramer, Rey. W. D., St. Petersburg 
Melvin, Rev. M. E., Melbourne 
McConnell, Mrs. Julius, Orlando 
Morton, Rev. David C., Tampa 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 





Perkins, Rev. Elton H., Miami 
Price, Rev. Luther L., Miami 
Rowley, Rev. Edward R., 
Daytona Beach 
Toms, Rev. Russell D., Ft. Lauderdale 


Suwanee Presbytery 


*Conyers, Rev. Joseph W., Gainesville 
Abdullah, Rev. Gabriel, Jacksonville 
Avery, Rev. M. S., Jasper 
Blanton, Rev. Leonard S., Gainesville 
Dobbins, Rev. Carl O., High Springs 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., Rt. 3, Lake City 
Hooten, Rev. J. R., Dunnellon 
Jackson, Rey. James L., Jacksonville 
Makin, Rev. T. H., Jacksonville 
McGill, Rev. E. B., Mayport 
Petrie, Rev. Raymond, Williston 
Reaves, Rev. H. L., Rt. 3, Gainesville 
Rust, Rev. A. H., Live Oak 
Wyatt, Rev. M. B., Jacksonville 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 


Athens Presbytery 


*Phillips, Rev. C. P., Commerce 
Alexander, Rev. R. D., Clarksville 
Gibbs, Rev. L. B., Clayton 
Parvin, Rev. Ralph S., Ila 
Wood, Rev. Miles C., Carnesville 


Atlanta Presbytery 


Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
heaen, Hae: J. E., Villa Rica 

Cannon, Mr. John, Decatur 

Clary, Rev. E. G., LaGrange 

Cooke, Rev. Jesse, Stockbridge 
Crosland, Mr. Williams, Decatur 
Eckstine, Mr. Jos., Decatur 

Harris, Rev. Albert G., Jr., Stone Mt. 
Harry Rev. W. G., Warm Springs 
Hazlewood, Rev. W. J., Decatur 
James, Rev. L. M., Buford 

Jordan, Mr. Robert, Atlanta 
Legerton, Rev. F. M., Chamblee 
MeNair, Rev. J. M., Lawrenceville 





Minor, Rev. H. W., Conyers 
Nesbit, Mr. Kirk, Decatur 
Overcash, Rev. Edw., H., Monroe 
Hotchkiss, Mr. Wm., Decatur 
Metzerl, Mr. Wm., Decatur 
Watson, Rev. Edward, Atlanta 


Augusta-Macon Presbytery 


*Crawford, Rev. Vernon A., 
Milledgeville 

Ball, Rev. R. J., Crawfordville 
Beck, Mr. E. Lamar, Wayside 
Clark, Rev. W. M., Thomson 
Crenshaw, Rev. J. C., Greensboro 
Dorris, Rev. Glenn, Dublin 
Kennedy, Rev. Jack M., Augusta 
Kenney, Rev. H. G., Augusta 
Pridgen, Rev. John Jr., Perry 
Scarlett, Mr. Frank, Bath 

Van Saun, Rev. A. C., Washington 
Wainwright, Rev. Lamar, Eastman 
Whitson, Mr. Edward, Evans 


Cherokee Presbytery 
*Merrin, Rev. J. F., Rockmart 
Bremer, Rev. Fred L., Midway 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Menlo 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Parkview 


Savannah Presbytery 
*Harrell, Rev. Wade H., Savannah 
Gillespie, Rev. J. T., St. Simons Island 
Perry, Mr. Frank L., Jessup 
Schwanebeck, Rev. Robert, Fitzgerald 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannah 
Winn, Rev. E. S., McRae 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


*Barber, Rev. E. L., Moultrie 
Boozer, Rev. David E., Columbus 
Coppock, Rev. J. L., Columbus 
McKay, Rev. William, Thomasville 
Morrison, Rev. Robert S., Climax 
Secrest, Rev. Leroy V., Camilla 
Skinner, Rev. J. Don, Donalsonville 
Smith, Rev. J. Holmes, Valdosta 
Smith, Rev. W. C., Sylvester 
White, Rev. Thomas J., Cuthbert 
Wood, Rev. John B., Valdosta 








General Assembly: 341-A, Ponce de Leon Ave., 
NE, Atlanta 5, Georgia: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer; Rev. P. J. Garrison, 
Jr., Assistant Stated Clerk and Treasurer. 


The General Council, 341-C Ponce de Leon Ave., 
NE, Atlanta 5, Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bob S. Hodges, 
Jr., Associate Secretary; Mr. Bluford Hestir, 
Director of Public Relations; Mrs. Celeste L. 
Jackson, Treasurer. 


Board of World Missions, 113-16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 

Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Eugene 

Daniel, Candidate Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 

Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 

church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 341-B Ponce de Leon 
Ave., NE, Atlanta 5, Georgia: Rev. Vernon 8. 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Division oF Home Missions: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 


Agencies of the Church 


M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church, 

Rev. 


Drvistion OF Necro Work: Alex. R. 


Batchelor, Secretary. 


DIvIsION OF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS: Rev. Malcolm 
P. Calhoun, Th.M., Secretary. 


Division oF EvANGELISM: Rev. William H. 


McCorkle, D.D., Secretary. 


Division oF Rapio AND TELEVISION: Rev. John 
M. Alexander, D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va.: 
Rev. Marshall C. Dendy, D.D., Executive Sec- 
retary; Mr. Clinton Harris, Secretary, Department 
of Church Relations; Mr. John S. Grant, Treas- 
urer; Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director, Central 

Department of Field Service. 


Division oF Reuicrous Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Division oF MeEn’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Division or HicHer Epucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 





Drviston or Pustication: Mr. Cameron D- 


Deans, General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief: 341-C Ponce de 
Leon Ave., NE, Atlanta 5, Georgia: Rev. Wade 
H. Boggs, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Bernard A. Mcllhany, D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Women’s Work: 341-A Ponce de Leon 
Ave., NE, Atlanta 5, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. 
McGaughey, Executive Secretary; Miss Mary S. 
Quidor, Treasurer. 


General Assembly's Training School for Lay Work- 
ers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia; 
Rev. Charles E. S. Kraemer, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N.C.: Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 


Mountain Retreat Association, 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert 
President. 


Montreat, North 
McGregor, Th.D., 


American Bible Society: I. S. McElroy, 1538 
Central National Bank, Richmond 19, Virginia; 
B . Smith, 85 Walton Street, Atlanta 3; 
Georgia; Frank H. Langham, 2233 Bryan Street, 
Dallas 4, Texas. 
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RELIGION IN THE NEWS 














Award winner 


@ Indiantown Rural Church Award 
winner James Spencer, right, shows 
Dr. Cecil Thompson, head of the Rural 
Church Department of Columbia The- 
ological Seminary, Decatur, Ga., the 
project book containing a record of a 
summer’s ministry to First Presby- 
terian Church of Broken Bow, Okla. 
Mr. Spencer, Seminary senior, was 
given the $100 award as the student 
doing the most outstanding work in a 
rural church during the summer of 
1953. Dr. Thompson was judging com- 
mittee chairman. 


Board approves 
Montreat budget 


CHARLOTTE, N. c.—A. $458,000 budget 
for Mountain Retreat Association has 
been approved by Montreat’s Board 
of Directors. The 1954 budget ap- 
proval highlighted the semi-annual 
meeting at which time the directors 
also approved the laying of a six-inch 
water main and the building power 
lines in new developments at Mon- 
treat. The Association operates the 
Montreat hotels, a power system, a 
water system, and the roads and streets 
at the summer assembly grounds. 

It was announced that 37 confer- 
ences will be held at Montreat this 
summer, the Young People’s Program 
alone bringing approximately 1,800 
persons. 

Dr. J. Rupert McGregor, president 
of Mountain Retreat Association, re- 
ported that a new bookstore is now 
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being finished at Montreat and the 
World Missions Building is being en- 
larged. 

Attending the meeting in Charlotte 
were: Dr. John E. Richards, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church in Roanoke, 
Va.; Mr. George Norris, layman from 
Danville, Va.; Dr. Alfred Mathas, pas- 
tor of South Highland Presbyterian 
Church, Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. Frank 
Jackson, Davidson, N. C.; Mr. Phil 
Howerton, layman from Charlotte, 
N. C.; Dr. C. Grier Davis, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Asheville, 
N. C.; Dr. L. Nelson Bell, also of 
Asheville; and Dr. McGregor. 


Manse for Chinese Mission 


Purchase of a one-story brick and 
frame dwelling at 1629 King Drive in 
Mirabeau Gardens, of New Orleans, 
as a manse for the Chinese Presby- 
terian Mission pastor was announced 
by Dr. James Gregory, chairman of 
the Chinese Mission Committee of 
New Orleans Presbytery. 

The residence has three bedrooms, 
a living room, dining room, kitchen, 
bathroom, a screened breezeway, and 
a large garage. 

Rev. and Mrs. Dayton Castleman, 
of the Chinese Mission, with their 
two children will occupy the manse. 


ATS Conducts 


Summer Session 


The General Assembly’s Training 
School will conduct a summer session 
on its campus at 3400 Brook Road, 
Richmond, Virginia, August 3-13, 
1954. Instruction will be given in re- 
ligious education, music, English Bible, 
and religious drama. 

Dr. Shelton Smith of Duke Univer- 
sity and Mrs. L. C. Majors of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation will provide the religious edu- 
cation leadership. Dr. James R. Syd- 
nor of the Training School faculty 
will have associated with him in mu- 
sic, Mr. Henry Pfohl of the Plymouth 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
New York; Mr. William Watkins of 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. 
Madeline Dean Ingram of Lynch- 
burg College and Memorial Methodist 
Church, Lynchburg, Virginia. Dr. 
Robert F. Boyd of the Training 
School faculty will teach a course in 
Bible, and Dr. Dorothy Richey of 
Furman University will conduct a 
course in religious drama. 

Detailed information will be sup- 
plied on request. 

Patrick H. Carmichael 





TWO TOP POSITIONS in community- 
wide organizations are held by mem- 
bers of one church—Napoleon Avenue 
Presbyterian, in New Orleans. They 
are: Mrs. F. J. Simon Jr., president 





of the New Orleans Council of Church 
Women, and Dr. James Gregory, pas- 
tor, president of the New Orleans 
Council of Churches. 










+ + + Ecumenicity .. . with a capital E + 





LUTHERAN GROUPS COMPLETE 
MERGER BLUEPRINT 


cHicaco—A blueprint for the or- 
ganization of a new Church that 
would be created if four Lutheran 
bodies merge was completed here by 
their joint union committee and will 
be submitted to their conventions in 
1954. 

Involved in the negotiations are the 
American Lutheran, Evangelical Lu- 
theran, Lutheran Free, and United 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches, with 
a combined membership of about 
1,800,000 persons. 

A spokesman for the 36 union com- 
mittee members said “an insistent ef- 
fort has been made successfully to 
keep authority in all things in the 
merged Church in the congregation.” 


STRESSES IMPORTANCE 
CHURCH COUNCILS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Churches could 
not perform certain aspects of their 
work without such co-operative agen- 
cies as church councils, Dr. J. Quinter 
Miller, administrative secretary of the 
National Council of Churches, said 
here. 

His statement was made at a con- 
ference attended by thirty-three ex- 
ecutives from eighteen councils of 
churches in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Delaware. 

Another speaker, W. P. Buckwalter, 
Jr., director of financial counseling of 
the National Council’s department of 
field administration, said that “the se- 
cret of successful financing is good 
public relations.” He urged the coun- 
cil leaders to publicize their work 
“among as many different publics as 
there are groups of people in the 
community.” 

“The public has been told too much 
about the cost of councils of churches 
and not enough about the spiritual 
dividends accruing from them,” Mr. 
Buckwalter said. 


CHURCHES URGED TO PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL SPIRIT 

BUCK HILL FALLS, PA—Churches in 
America must begin now to cultivate 
an international spirit in their people, 
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a home missions conference was told 
here. 

“The line between home and for- 
eign missions has been erased,” Dr. 
Stanley I. Stuber of New York said 
in an address to the annual assembly 
of the Division of Home Missions, 
National Council of Churches. 

“We are now in the era of world 
missions,” he said. “Our religious 
practices may begin within these bor- 
ders, but the whole world soon knows 
about them.” 

Calling education for an “interna- 
tional spirit” the “big talk of home 
missions today,” Dr. Stuber warned 
against “the spirit of nationalism ram- 
pant in this country.” 

“Opposition to the United Nations 
and UNESCO, opposition to any- 
thing ‘foreign’,” he said, is “dangerous 
to the cause of Christ.” 


WARNS OF THREATS 
TO PROTESTANT CHURCHES 

BUCK HILL FALLS, PA—Three serious 
threats face the American Protestant 


Churches today, a national Presby- 
terian leader said here. 

Dr. Eugene C. Blake, stated clerk of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
listed the threats as: 

Forces of “antireason” now active 
in America. 

The idea that Churches are merely 
part of a modern society that acts as 
if God did not exist. 

Attacks by small “hate” groups 
backed by wealth, whose “lies and 
calumnies are picked up and used by 
government agencies and others.” 

Dr. Blake spoke at the annual as- 
sembly of the National Council of 
Churches’ Division of Home Missions. 

He said there were two forces that 
“stand to benefit by the weakening of 
the Protestant free Churches.” 

One, he said, is totalitarianism, both 
Communist and Fascist, which hates 
the Church for its faith that God and 
not man is supreme. 

The other he identified as “anti- 
Protestant religious forces which be- 
lieve they alone have full truth.” 
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ST. SIMONS ISLAND, GA.—Members of the Council of Bishops of The Methodist 
Church stand under an oak tree where John Wesley, founder of Methodism, is believed 
to have preached during colonial days. For two years, from 1736 to 1738, Wesley 
lived and preached in this area as a missionary to the Indians—the only place in 


America he visited. 
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CLEVELAND E. DODGE, New York 
financier and civic leader, has been 
named 1954 winner of the Russell 
Coigate Distinguished Service Citation 
in recognition of “50 years of denomi- 
national and interdenominational 
church service and leadership.” The 
award is presented annually by the 
National Council of Churches for out- 
standing achievement in Christian 
education. Mr. Dodge is a Presby- 
terian. 





Travel Seminar 


An intercultural travel seminar to 
Europe and the Holy Land, the first 
of its kind ever sponsored for Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish religious 
leaders and educators, has been orga- 
nized by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

The seminar, to be held from June 
28 to August 6, will inaugurate a new 
experiment in intergroup education, 
according to Allyn Robinson, direc- 
tor of the NCCJ Commission on Re- 
ligious Organizations, who will lead 
the summer study project. “It is based 
upon the NCCJ’s 25 years of experi- 
ence with its intergroup program,” he 
said, “which has demonstrated that 
living and working together is one of 
the best ways to develop understand- 
ing and good will among people of 
different racial and religious back- 
grounds.” 

Participants in the travel seminar 
will visit key cities in twelve different 
countries. The group will leave New 
York for Copenhagen on June 28, re- 
turning via London and Glasgow on 
August 5 to New York. 

The Commission on Religious Or- 
ganizations of the NCCJ is guided by 
three cochairmen, Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo 
of the department of religion, George 
Washington University; the Rev. John 
A. O’Brien of Notre Dame; and Rabbi 
Maurice N. Eisendrath, president, 
Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. 
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The Pastor’s Study” Is Popular 


Among Radio and Television Programs 


ATLANTA, GA, (PN)—Two Presby- 
terian ministers, Dr. Arthur Vann 
Gibson (US), pastor of Morningside 
Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, and 
the Rev. Robert B. Giffen (USA), 
executive secretary of the Atlanta 
Christian Council, are conducting one 
of the most popular and most re- 
spected radio and television programs 
of the air. 

Without script, without planned 
program, without rehearsals, “The 
Pastor’s Study,” presented over WSB 
and WSB-TV in Atlanta, has fast 
become an outstanding presentation 
and has received two of the highest 
awards for any program of its kind. 
It has been presented the Peabody 
Award, radio’s “Oscar” for a religious 
broadcast, the Ohio State University 
Award for religious broadcasting and 
the Institute of Radio and Television 
Award for a religious program. The 
radio program has received corre- 
spondence from practically every state 
in the nation and it is estimated that 
500 listeners call “The Pastor’s Study” 
during the 30 minutes it is on the air. 
At the recommendation of a physi- 
cian in Omaha, Neb., a club has been 
organized to meet and listen to the 
broadcast each night it is.on the air. 
This is one of many examples typify- 
ing the distinction and popularity of 
the program. 

Each Friday morning, “The Pastor’s 
Study” is televised over WSB-TV, as 
Dr. Gibson talks over the phone to 
the scores of callers who have prob- 
lems or questions about the Bible, 
marriage and divorce, sex, conflicting 
religious beliefs, psychological prob- 
lems, and it is a known fact that a 
number of suicides have been pre- 
vented simply because those in despair 
and distress called and talked it over 
first. The pastors must be prepared 
for any type of question and if the 
problem demands more time or is 
especially serious, the ministers make 
appointments to talk further after the 
program. There are a few “crackpots” 
who try to put the ministers “on the 
spot” or call simply because of curi- 
osity. If the ministers cannot answer 
the questions, they are quick to say so. 

The 30-minute television program 
is presented exclusively by Dr. Gib- 


son. The radio version of “The Pas- 
tor’s Study” is carried on WSB-Radio 
from 11:30 P.M. to midnight each 
Tuesday and Thursday, and Mr. Gif- 
fen alternates with other ministers on 
the radio presentation. 

When the programs began, there 
arose considerable doubt as to their 
success because they virtually ignored 
every rule judging a good program— 
no rehearsals or preplanned script and 
only one person at the microphone. 
Moreover, part of that time is spent 
in silence as he listens to the unseen 
person on the other end of the phone 
(the caller’s conversation is never 
heard). But in spite of the little 
“action” actually seen, acclaims for 
the program continue to pile up. 

The Rev. Mr. Giffen and the At- 
lanta Christian Council supervise 36 
radio and television programs a week. 
Atlanta TV and radio stations con- 
tribute the time and other expenses 
without charge, but if the Atlanta 
churches had to pay for all these pro- 
grams, it would cost $400,000 a year. 

Among the other programs pre- 
sented through the Atlanta stations is 
the WSB-TV Sunday worship serv- 
ice. For this program the WSB-TV 
mobile crew goes to an Atlanta church 
each Sunday morning and televises a 
“live” church service. No other sta- 
tion in the nation carries such re- 
ligious services “live” on a regular 
basis. 

“This Is Your Town,” is another 
program which has attracted nation- 
wide attention. Conducted by Mr. 
Giffen and carried through WAGA- 
TV, this weekly program is designed 
to inform the community of areas of 
importance in community thought. 

“Thoughts for Today,” another 
evening program, seen on WLW-A, 
presents a definite line of thought 
each day. Every Friday a special pro- 
gram for children is — A 
different Sunday school class every 
Sunday morning conducts the TV 
Bible Class. This also is over WAGA- 
TV. 

A vast schedule of religious pro- 
grams has come about as a result of 
the efforts of Mr. Giffen, who origi- 
nated “The Pastor’s Study” in Miami, 
Florida, before he came to Atlanta. 













PROTESTANT CHURCHES SEEK 
$8,000,000 FOR OVERSEAS RELIEF 


NEW YORK, N. y.—Major Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox Churches in 
America are asked for more than 
$8,000,000 in cash for 1954 programs 
of relief and reconstruction in over- 
seas areas of need. 

This was announced by Harper Sib- 
ley, Chairman of Church World Serv- 
ice, in launching the 1954 United 
Appeal for Relief and Reconstruction, 
the sixth annual co-operative appeal 
of the denominations working to- 
gether under the sponsorship of the 
Central Department of Church World 
Service of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA. 

Korea, Germany and Austria, Yugo- 
slavia, India, Pakistan, and the Near 
East are major areas to be covered by 
the 1954 united appeal. 

In these areas emergency relief 
(food, shelter, clothing, medicine) is 
desperately needed to relieve suffer- 
ing among the homeless and the desti- 
tute while rehabilitation and recon- 
struction programs are vital to restora- 
tion of spiritual and physical suffi- 
ciency. 

“Both as Christians and as Ameri- 
cans, fortunate citizens of this happiest 
and most abundantly blessed of na- 
tions,” Mr. Sibley said, “we have a 
particular stewardship, a God-given 
duty to aid to the fullest extent our 
resources will permit our homeless 
and hungry brethren in other lands 
who, by accident of birth, have been 
plunged into suffering and distress in 
the aftermath of war, the wake of 
disaster, and the spread of famine and 
starvation.” 

In addition to projects administered 
either directly or co-operatively by 
the denominations in programs of re- 
lief and reconstruction in Europe and 
Asia, welfare services, resettlement of 
refugees, emergency grants to insti- 
tutions, medical and health programs, 
the funds raised through the united 
appeal will aid projects assisted by 
the denominations through approved 
and related agencies, such as the De- 
partment of Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees of the World Council of 
Churches; the Inter-Mission Aid of 
the International Missionary Council; 
the Ecumenical Scholarship Exchange 
of the Department of Ecumenical Ex- 
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The Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
raises funds for this united appeal 
through its annual Easter offering for 
relief. 





change, National ‘Council of Churches; 
the Service for Refugees, World’s Al- 
liance of YMCA’s; the Berlin Neigh- 
borhood Center of the YWCA, and 
the mutual assistance program of the 
World Student Christian Federation. 


Christian Precision 


By R. NORRIS WILSON 


Associate Minister and Executive Secretary, 
Missions Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches 


The most striking feature of the 
ministries of Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion in Europe and the Middle East, 
as the American visitor sees them, is 
their precision. Our churches are do- 
ing precisely what is needing most to 
be done in order to be of the greatest 
help to the people in these countries. 

In the first place, our programs are 
tailored to meet the precise needs, 
that is to say, the needs which are 
really the most important needs of the 
people. A. good example is Greece, 
whose recovery from the war has 
been more difficult than that of any 
other European country. 

In the Athens area, clothing, food 
supplements, and drugs are still 
needed, but very soon after the guer- 
rilla activity had ceased, it appeared 
that social work was much more 
necessary. . . . Since 1950 the Congre- 
gational Christian Service Committee 
has been doing social work in Kaisa- 
riani, a depressed neighborhood in 
Athens, where, in the flood tides of 
war, the erosion of personal and 
family life had taken a dreadful toll. 

This area was a concentration point 
for the Communist guerillas in the 
period immediately after the German 
occupation. In the first free election 
following the war, voters in Kaisariani 
cast an overwhelming Communist 
vote. In the next election there were 
hardly any Communist votes, and 
Greek officials tell you that the 
change was due to the work of Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank Watson who had 
patiently, through that period, been 
trying to meet the needs of the men 


and women, boys and girls, in their 
neighborhood. 

Another example of precision is the 
work the Lutheran World Federation 
in Damascus is doing under the direc- 
tion of Christian Christianson. As he 
tells you about the clinics, the food 
distribution centers, the vocational 
guidance, and the other ministries 
which he and his staff are performing, 
you get the impression that precisely 
Christian Christianson, and nobody 
else, could have given the quality of 
leadership which is there. He has a 
staff of 27. All except himself and six 
Syrian doctors are Palestinian refu- 
gees. Christianson is a Dane. 

The influence of these combined 
ministries is far greater -than their 
size would warrant. The praise and 
gratitude and affection on the faces 
and in the words of the refugees, 
most of whom are Moslems, for the 
work of the Christian churches, both 
pleases and humbles the traveler. The 
precision is, I think, a confirmation to 
us that these services are truly of 
Christ, that we have been able to raise 
up such able and consecrated leaders 
whose work, with such blessed pre- 
cision, is meeting the needs of the 
world’s troubled peoples so grace- 


fully. 


Quotes from Work Campers 


“Work camps sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches are ex- 
cellent witnesses for Christ’s Gospel 
of forgiveness and love. In a world 
seeking new values, they point the 
new directions, a way offered over 
2,000 years ago, ‘To do justice, and 
to love kindness and to walk humbly 
with your God, and ‘Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” 


—NICHOLAS FPIEDISCALZI, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Pilgrim Fellowship of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. He took part in 
the Riziani Work Camp in Greece. 
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“The spirit of Christian love pre- 
vailed in the ‘oneness’ we felt in 
Christ. . . . Though this was on a 
very small scale we felt it was the 
type of understanding which could 
be universally applied in a sorely 
troubled world. 

Our common belief in Christ, who 
is the hope of the world, made a 
greater impression on us than any 
other single factor in our camp life.” 


—C. GENE KUEHL, member of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church and a senior at Eden 
Seminary. He was co-leader at the Ecumenical 
Work Camp in Brouwershaven, Netherlands. 
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ORCHIDS OR 
ORPHANS? 


Someone has made the 
suggestion that instead 
of receiving and wearing 
an orchid on Easter the 
purchase price be put in 
the Easter Offering for 
Relief. It’s a good idea, 
why not try it? 
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By PAUL B. FREELAND 


self the question: Who does my relief work? It 
is an important question which deserves a proper 
answer. World needs are tremendous, appeals for help 
come from the four corners of the earth. Many agencies 
have been set up to do relief work, some are worthy, 
others are not. How can you decide? The purpose of 
these comments is to help you decide, and to present 
the agency of our Church, the Department of Overseas 
Relief and Inter-Church Aid, which should be doing 
your relief work. 
It is hard to help people, and it is also hard to decide 
the wisest way of giving aid to those in need. Yet 


‘ OOK AT THE PICTURES on these pages, then ask your- 
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Escapees from East Germany crowd into old factory in Berlin. Some 300,000 came in 1953. 


Christians, true to the spirit and teachings of Jesus 
Christ, cannot refrain from opening their hearts in 
mercy and giving out of their abundance to those who 
suffer. Public and private appeals find a ready response 
from Church people, for they are the ones who can be 
depended upon to give. Unauthorized secular organiza- 
tions, some of which advertise in the Church press, re- 
ceive support from our own Church members under 
the impression that they have official sanction. In this 
way thousands of Presbyterian dollars are being di- 
verted. 

RECENT INVESTIGATION of 


“charity rackets” has 


Christian Rural Overseas Program feeds thousands. 


shocked people with the realization that things are not 
always what they seem, or claim to be. They also un- 
derline the fact’ that people will give without being 
sure to what they are giving. That’s why the question 
“Who does my relief work?” is so pertinent. When 
you give money, food, or clothing, you want it to do 
the most good possible. The responsibility of choosing 
the proper agency for doing this rests on you. 

THE OFFICIAL AGENCY of the Presbyterian Church, USS., 
which is charged with the privilege of receiving and 
administering relief funds, is the Department of Over- 
seas Relief and Inter-Church Aid of the Board of World 


Waldensian Church in Milan rebuilds with Inter-Church Aid. 


aimee Ce nesses 
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Missions. Its world-wide service is carried on in help- 
ful co-operation with Church World Service and the 
Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees of the World Council of Churches. Constant con- 
tacts are kept with every area of need among refugees 

and churches, and aid is sent promptly and efficiently. 

The amount of aid is determined solely by the contri- 
butions which come from the members of our Church. 

Your generous sharing can mean the difference between 
hope and despair, life and death, for those who suffer. 

In this connection it is important that a word be said 
about the Easter Offering, which is to be taken on 
April 18, 1954. Did you know that it is a supplemental 
offering? That is, gifts received through the Easter 
Offering are “over and above” regular benevolence 
receipts. In this way, and in this way alone, it is possible 
to have adequate funds available for the work of love 
and mercy which is being done by Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid. 

ANOTHER LOOK at the pictures illustrating this article 
will give you some idea of the human suffering in the 
world today. These are only samples which could be 
multiplied by the thousands, in Korea, Hong Kong, 
other parts of Asia, Europe, aa Palestine. The victims 
of war, orphans, widows, amputees, and refugees: the 
homeless, hungry, and naked; Churches weakened by 
war, struggling in their poverty against communism and 
secularism—all look to Christians in America for help. 
Much has been sent, and more will be sent as it is pro- 
vided by you, their Christian neighbor. 

Who does my relief work? Is it a Church related 
agency, W shich will assure that what you share in the 
spirit of Christ will be given to the needy overseas in 
the name of Christ, and account for every penny spent? 
Or is it a highly advertised, nonchurch related, secular 
organization w hich receives your gifts but does not 
account for them? The answer is up to you. 

The Department of Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid offers its services and gives you the opportunity of 
participating in them by your gifts through the Easter 
Offering. 
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ABOVE, Among Korea’s millions*of refugees are 100,000 homeless 
children. Relief funds are used for them by our missionaries and 
Church World Service. @ LOWER LEFT, Arab refugees, driven from 
homes in 1948, live under these deplorable conditions. @ BELOW, 
The Amputee Project is one of many ways we are helping in 
Korea. Dr. Reuben Torry, director of the project, looks on as 
wounded ROK is examined. 
















ACK IN. MAY, 1953, the people 
B: the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 

began to rally to the challenge 
of raising two million dollars for 
Negro Work in the South. One mil- 
lion dollars of that money was to be 
used to establish new Negro churches 
in strategic areas. The other million 
was to go to Stillman College at Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, the Church’s only 
college for Negroes. It was to be 
used for endowment and for greatly 
needed new buildings. 

Within a few weeks the two million 
dollars had been more than pledged. 
The money has been coming in stead- 
ily, and it is already at work. 

‘In Tuscaloosa early in January, 
without fanfare or formality, work 
began on the first new building 
at Stillman—a dormitory. Although 
there was no planned ground break- 
ing ceremony, the first shovelful of 
dirt was turned by one appropriately 
fitted for that task. He turned that 
first shovel of dirt, not because of any 
official position which he holds—for 
he has no titles nor degrees. He did 
it simply because it is his job to dig 
foundations for new buildings. Be- 
fore the building is completed he will 
turn many shovels of dirt; he will 
push wheelbarrows for miles; he will 
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He broke ground 
at Stillman 


carry many weary loads of brick. He 
is a common laborer hired by the man 
who has the contract to construct the 
building. 

THE NAME OF THE MAN who broke 
the ground for the new Stillman is 
Herman Horn. There are good rea- 
sons why it is appropriate that he 
should have performed the task. Her- 
man Horn is a member of the Negro 
race. He has little formal education. 
He never had the advantages which 
Stillman College offers to the rising 
generation of young Negroes in the 
South. 

Herman Horn has “broken ground” 
before in the Negro Work Cam- 
paign—and he did it as naturally and 
as unassumingly as he turned the 
first shovel of dirt for the new dor- 
mitory. For back in May Herman 
Horn made the first contribution that 
was made through the Covenant 
Church of Tuscaloosa to the Cam- 
paign. Voluntarily he turned in a 
pledge card of $100 to be paid at 
the rate of $1.25 per week. He made 
his contribution through Covenant 
Church—an all-white congregation— 
because his employer is a member of 
that church. Herman Horn himself 
helped build the Covenant building, 
and he has often been hired by the 


Herman Horn inspired his 
church to surpass quota 


congregation to wash dishes or do 
other menial tasks. The people of 
Covenant were touched and inspired 
by Herman Horn’s contribution, and 
they oversubscribed their quota of 
$585 for the Campaign by pledging 
over $3600. 

VERY FEW WHO HAVE contributed 
money to the Negro Work Campaign 
will have the same opportunity as has 
Herman Horn to help make that for 
which they contributed become a 
reality. As Herman Horn labors daily 
to help a new Stillman raise its walls 
surely there will be in his heart a deep 
sense of satisfaction. To this under- 
taking he has pledged part of his 
material goods—but to it as well he 
can give the labor of his hands. Part 
of himself will go into making this 
college a better instrument for the 
service of his people and of the God 
of all races. 

Happy is the man who in the per- 
formance of his daily task, however 
humble, can have a sense of serving 
God. Happy is the man who con- 
siders that his obligation is not com- 
plete when he has given of his means 
to make of the world a better place, 
but who follows his gifts with his 
labors. Surely Herman Horn is this 
day a happy man! 
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Our Colleges 
DAVIS AND ELKINS 


ELKINS, W. vA.—Dr. David K. Allen, 
now executive vice-president, will be- 
come president of Davis and Elkins 
College July 1, 1954, Dr. Andrew R. 
Bird, Jr., president of the institution’s 
Board of Trustees, disclosed here 
today. 

In making the announcement, Dr. 
Bird, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church of Huntington, W. Va., said 
that the synods of the Presbyterian 
Church, US and USA, have expressed 
wholehearted approval of the new 
administration at the college and 
are providing substantial increases in 
financial support. This support, it was 
said, has been more than doubled “as 
of today.” 

Dr. Allen became associated with 
Davis and Elkins at the beginning of 
the present college year, coming from 
Fairmont, W. Va., where he was pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
for twelve years. 


DAVIDSON 


DAVIDSON, N. C.—John P. Dillon, 
publicity and placement director of 
Davidson College since 1951, resigned 
to accept a position with the Jefferson 
Standard Broadcasting Company in 
Charlotte. 

He became promotion supervisor of 
radio and television stations WBT and 
WBTYV on February 15. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS SET 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
SEMINAR 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—An international 
relations seminar with Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles among the 
leaders is planned next year for church 
people from the New England Con- 
ferences of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. 

Dr. James H. Lightbourne, minister 
of the Rhode Island Congregational 
Conference, said the seminar will be 
held in co-operation with the Con- 
gregational Council for Social Action. 

It is scheduled for North Andover, 
Mass., probably in March. 

“Its purpose will be to clarify the 
thinking of church people with re- 

| gard to practical blocks and tech- 

: niques which the State Department 

| must face and which the people do 

; not understand,” Dr. Lightbourne 
said. 
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Keyser 
Preshyterian Church 


Keyser, West Rirginia 
1833 DECEMBER, 4m. 19353 


The Church of 
Last Month 


Keyser (West Virginia) Presbyte- 
rian Church celebrated its Centennial 
Anniversary on December 4-6, 1953. 
The church was organized on De- 
cember 4, 1853, at the home of Robert 
K. Sheetz in the south end of town, 
with seven members on the roll. 

The church has erected three build- 
ings: the first was burned either by 
the Yankees or Rebels in 1864; the 
second one, built in 1871 on East 
Street and used for church purposes 
until 1890, still stands and is occupied 
by an auto equipment company. The 
present structure was built in 1890, 
and between 1916 and 1922 the build- 
ing was remodeled and Sunday school 
rooms added. The dedication took 
place Easter Sunday, April 16, 1922. 

The church has had fourteen minis- 
ters including its present pastor, Dr. 
John D. MacLeod, Jr. The present 





church membership is 412 and the 
Sunday school enrollment is around 
350. 
This has been and is still an evange- 
listic church. As evidence: assistance 
was given in the establishment of 
churches in Piedmont, West Virginia; 
and Barton, Frostburg, Lonaconing, 
and McCoole, Maryland. It also 
started a mission in the west end of 
Keyser, a Sunday school on Potomac 
Heights, and the Youth Fellowship is 
now sponsoring a Sunday school in 
nearby Limestone. 

Three former pastors took active 
part in the Centennial Celebration: 
Rev. A. O. Price (1912-14) now re- 
tired and living in Woodstock, Vir- 
ginia, Rev. Charles H. Gibboney 
(1942-44) now promotional secretary 
with the Presbyterian Board of Church 
Extension; and Rev. John C. B. Mc- 
Laughlin (1944-53) now supervisor of 
the Old Providence Rural Parish, Kes- 
wick, Virginia. 

The church’s challenge for the fu- 
ture is the large number of young 
people in Keyser’s population, and 
the fact that the fast growing Poto- 
mac State College is located here. 

END 
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@ Dr. Paul Crane (third from left) dresses the wound of a young Korean while members of his intern staff watch. His hos- 
pital at Chunju soon will have a four-story addition which will boost the bed patient capacity from 60 to 200. It also will 


include an X-ray room, a library, and an extra operating room. 


A Doctor Faces Korea’s Aftermath 


Written originally for the 
New Orleans Dixie, Sunday 
Supplement of the Times-Picayune 


By RACHAEL P. DANIEL 


N UNFINISHED HOsPITAL in Chunju, South Korea, 
stands as a citadel of faith and hope against the 


terrible aftermath of war. 


It is the Southern Presbyterian Hospital, directed by 
Dr. Paul Crane, medical missionary, whose parents are 
Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Crane of Gulfport, Mississippi. 

Begun before World War II, the hospital burned 


in 1934 and was rebuilt in 1935. The Japanese occupied 
it and used it as an army barracks in World War II. 
They left it an empty shell. Partially rebuilt the next 
year, it was seized again—this time by North Korean 
invaders in 1950. Three months later, when the Reds 
retreated, Dr. Crane returned to find windows in the 
unfinished wing of the hospital blocked up; the nurses’ 
home had been used as an inquisition center where tor- 
tures were carried on. Eighteen bodies were dug up in 
the hospital compound—victims of the communists— 
and claimed by relatives for burial elsewhere. 
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THROUGHOUT THE KOREAN WAR, Dr. Crane 
labored long and hard in his unfinished hospital, trying 
to catch up on the frantic task of treating the sick, the 
homeless, and the starving. Chunju, a city of 100,000, 
was only 150 miles from the battle zone and casualty 
cases ran high. 

With a military armistice settling on Korea, Dr. 
Crane’s hospital enters a new era. The long-awaited 
four-story addition to the hospital will be completed 
at a cost of $100,000. The UN Korea reconstruction 
agency has granted $50,000 for the building, and the 
Presbyterian Board of World Missions has agreed to 
supply another $50,000. This addition will bring the 
bed capacity to 200 instead of 60, and make room for 
a laboratory technicians’ school, library, additional 
operating room, and a new X-ray department. As this 
edifice rises from the unfinished first story which was 
once a Red prison, the hopes of many Koreans may 
rise with it. 

BUT EVEN WITH EXPANDED FACILITIES, Dr. 
Crane’s hospital has a big job ahead in treating and 
rehabilitating patients. 

Major projects facing the medical staff are operating 
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@ In Chunju, city of 100,000 persons, refugees and scenes of devastation like this were common during fighting. Many 





babies were abandoned. @ It’s storybook time for a small patient who was bitten by a snake. Mariella Talmage (right) 
whose parents were missionaries, reads to him. @ Communists who overran Chunju in 1950 used hospital annéx as prison. 
Mission worker tears out bricks which the Reds had put over windows. @ Important job of hospital staff is training Korean 
personnel. This is nurses’ class taught by Margaret Prichard (shown at center, rear). 


the abandoned nursery, which now houses 38 toddlers; 
running an amputee clinic complete with shop, where 
artificial limbs are built, and training needed medical 
personnel. 

Treating everyday illnesses or performing surgery is 
made more difficult for Dr. Crane and his associates 
by the extreme malnutrition of most patients, plus the 
lack of adequate blood supplies for transfusions. Elec- 
tric power and water facilities are uncertain—the hos- 
pital has its own auxiliary generator, which conked out 
recently when a rat ate some of the insulation off the 
armature. Dr. Crane had to take out an appendix and 
deliver several babies by flashlight. 

Located on a hill without water, the hospital collects 
its total supply during the short two-hour morning and 
evening periods when the city turns on the water. This 
is pumped to the hospital attic and stored in tanks. 
Occasionally the pump breaks down and water must 
be hauled to the hospital from a nearby well. “Even the 
well goes dry sometimes,” the doctor grimly notes. 

COMMENTING ON THE PITIFUL refugee cases 
which come to Southern Presbyterian Hospital in 
Chunju, Dr. Crane notes that cold and hunger are two 
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of the biggest forces to fight in Korea. He tells of a 
little two-year-old girl brought to the hospital with 
toes on both feet frozen and black, making it necessary 
to amputate. Most of the babies in the orphan nursery 
had parents who died either from cold or starvation, 
or else thought their children would have a better 
chance of survival if abandoned on the hospital steps. 

“The sight of 500 people in one cold, unheated fac- 
tory with the wind whistling through . . . people with- 
out proper clothing, terrifically undernourished and 
many diseased, is shocking,” writes Dr. Crane. “If 
Americans could witness it they could not sleep until 
they had sent relief.” 

Needed most by hospital patients at present are gifts 
of warm clothing, toys for the orphaned children, and 
used artificial arms and legs. Dr. Crane wrote his sister, 
Mrs. Thompson B. Southall, 1225 Octavia, New Or- 
leans, asking her to put an ad in The Times-Picayune 
for such donations. The result was gratifying, but more 
aid is necessary with winter coming on, he says. 

USED ARTIFICIAL LIMBs donated to the hos- 
pital are “reclaimed” in the amputee clinic, conducted 
with the assistance of (See page 60) 
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Te magazine House Beautiful well might feature 
this attractive manse—recently completed to serve two churches near 
Richmond, Virginia. The churches are Chester Presbyterian Church, 
fourteen miles south of Richmond and near a giant DuPont plant, 
and Centralia Presbyterian Church, two miles closer to Richmond. 
The pastor is Rev. Howard C. Cobbs, who preaches Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock for Centralia and at 11:15 o’clock for Chester. 

Rev. Moses Drury Hoge, a giant of early Presbyterianism in 
America, and the pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., dedicated Chester Church 73 years ago. The original 
church building was recently moved a mile and located on a three-acre 
wooded plot, and plans are being made for the erection of a new 
church. The new manse is also on this property. 

Centralia Church was organized in 1923 by East Hanover Presbytery 
under the leadership of Rev. M. B. 
Wyatt, ably assisted by a group of 
laymen headed by J. Scott Parish. 
Each church has about 100 members. 

This manse is one of three recently 
completed in East Hanover Presby- 
tery, two of which were built en- 
tirely by the Home Missions Com- 
mittee. Dr. N. L. Dennis, Presbytery’s 
executive secretary, is a strong be- 
liever in modern manses. 





@ ABOVE is Chester Church, 


moved a mile to present site. 


@ LEFT is Centralia Church. The 
two are served by Mr. Cobbs. 






@ Commodious rooms, including 
fireplace and built in bookcase in 
living room, a full dining room, 
and modern kitchen with breakfast 
nook, make this manse outstand- 


ing. 






@ Dr. Frederick Olert of Second 
Church in Richmond gave dedica- 
tory address, braving snowstorm to 
fill the engagement. He is seen 
here (right) with Mr. Cobbs, pastor 
of Chester and Centralia churches. 
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Wanted—white domestic help, good 
home with salary for someone who 
will cook and do general housework; 
also help with children. Health card 
required. Location Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee. Write: Advertising De- 
partment, SURVEY, P. O. Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. 
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=> CHURCH BULLETINS 
mi Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and 
collections. Write today for 
} Illus. Catalog PS. H. > 
} Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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\hut . by E. Stanley- 
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\ Daily 
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devotional readings 

for our times. 
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» +. and don’t forget 
GROWING SPIRITUALLY 


the new book of 
daily devotions. 
Pocket Size, $1.50 


At All Bookstores 
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Interest mounts 


as many see need for 


religion in the schools 


By Religious News Service 


IOWA BACKS RESEARCH 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1A.—LThe State Board 
of Education has approved the partici- 
pation of Iowa State Teachers College 
here in a project to study problems 
of dealing with religion in the public 
schools. 

The project was adopted in Decem- 
ber by the subcommittee on teacher 
education and religion of the Amer- 
Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, membership of 
which includes some 260 teacher train- 
ing colleges. Subsidized in part by a 
grant from the Danforth Foundation 
of St. Louis, Mo., the study will be 
carried on in sixteen institutions over 
the country. 

The research project, which is ex- 
pected to take from three to five 
years, is aimed at discovering and de- 
veloping “ways and means to teach 
the reciprocal relation between re- 


| ligion and other elements in human 
| culture.” The goal would be to have 
| the prospective teacher, “whether he 


teaches literature, history, the arts, 
science or other subjects, prepared to 
understand, appreciate and convey to 
his students the significance of religion 
in human affairs.” 


| GREATER COLLEGE EMPHASIS 


NEW YorK—Reorganization of Amer- 
ican college curricula to give religion 


| equal emphasis with science was urged 
| here by President Oliver C. Car- 
| michael of the University of Alabama, 


former president of the Carnegie 


| Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 


The recommendation was made by 
Dr. Carmichael in his final report to 
the Foundation, whose presidency he 
resigned last Aug. 31 to assume the 
university post. 

“American higher education,” he 
said, “fails, in the main, to provide 


| for systematic consideration of the 
| basic concepts, which are commonly 
| called religion, that underlie man’s 
| quest for orientation and adjustment 
| to the universe.” 


Pointing out that the major recent 
trend in education has been back to 
the liberal arts and away from techni- 
cal or vocational skills, Dr. Car- 
michael stressed that expanded liberal 
arts programs, based upon a “fact- 
idea-concept” approach, “must include 
emphasis on religion.” 


GIDEON TO APPEAL 
COURT RULING 


cHicAGo—Leaders of the Gideons 
International voted here to appeal the 
recent New Jersey Supreme Court 
decision barring distribution of King 
James Bibles in the public schools. 

Raymond R. Lindsey, Gideon presi- 
dent, said his organization would join 
the Rutherford (N.J.) Board of Edu- 
cation in planning an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Headquarters of Gideons Interna- 
tional here issued a statement saying: 

“We firmly believe in the doctrine 
of separation of Church and State as 
expressed in the First Amendment (of 
the federal Constitution) and believe 
that the New Jersey Supreme Court 
incorrectly interprets and construes 
the Constitution when it bars school 
children from receiving the Bible with 
consent of parents.” 

The New Jersey court voided a 
Rutherford Board of Education reso- 
lution that authorized the Gideons to 
give Bibles to pupils whose parents 
submitted written requests for them. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES PROGRAM 
IN SAN DIEGO SCHOOLS 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—A. two-month 
trial of this city’s new program for 
teaching moral and spiritual values in 
the public schools has not brought a 
single protest, a school official re- 
ported here. 

Dr. George Hall, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction, said 
that manuals prepared as guides to 
elementary and high school teachers 
in carrying out the program actually 
had been in the hands of the teachers 
for more than the two-month period. 
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“They are the first steps in a pro- 
gram meant, ultimately, to include 
Bible reading in the schools,” Dr. 
Hall said. 

The program was devised over a 
period of nearly two years by a 
School-Community Advisory Com- 
mittee as a replacement for a released- 
time program dropped by the San 
Diego school system in 1947 because 
of local objections and the possibility 
of legal complications. 

Manuals incorporating suggestions 
by representative Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish clergymen were 
prepared by Flora A. Adams, ele- 
mentary school teacher, and Wayne 
Laughery, high school teacher. 

“The public schools must place a 
renewed emphasis on the moral and 
spiritual values which the American 
people wish to see in the character 
and conduct of their children,” an 
introductory note in the manuals 
states. 

“The public schools must stress the 
importance of religion and develop a 
program of moral and spiritual educa- 
tion based on the values shared by 
members of all religious faiths. They 
must continue to build respect for re- 
ligious freedom.” 

Basic ingredients of the program 
founded on these beliefs are set forth 
as: assumption of the existence of, and 
reverence for, God; respect for per- 
sonality; loyalty to American ideals; 
responsibility for self-direction and 
strengthening of character; persever- 
ance and pursuit of worthy goals; de- 
votion to truth; respect for the Gol- 


den Rule, brotherhood, and _sensi- 
tivity and creative ability. 
LOUISIANA STUDENTS TO 
GET GIDEON BIBLES 

BATON ROUGE, LA—Plans to dis- 


tribute some 5000 New Testaments to 
East Baton Rouge public school stu- 
dents were announced here by the 
Baton Rouge camp of the Gideons 
International. The Bibles will be given 
to students from the fifth grade 
through high school. 

In making the announcement, Seth 
Pool, chaplain of the local Gideons 
organization, said that while the dis- 
tribution of Bibles was usually made 
after Gideon representatives had ap- 
peared before students with the per- 
mission of school authorities, this 
would not be the procedure in East 
Baton Rouge. 

He said that, instead, the Gideons’ 
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program had been submitted to school 
principals who in turn had written 
parents that the Testaments would be 
made available if the parents ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Pool explained that parents 
were asked to indicate their approval 
in writing to the principals who, he 
said, had agreed to distribute the 
Bibles to the children of those desir- 
ing that they should have them. 

Asked to comment on the recent 
New Jersey Supreme Court decision 
which barred the distribution of the 
King James Version of the New 
Testament (the Gideon Bible) in that 
state’s schools, Supt. of Schools Rex 
Beard said he was not familiar with 
the New Jersey controversy. 

Mr. Pool explained that the $2,700 
which will finance the distribution 
was donated by some 60 Protestant 
congregations this year after hearing 
Gideons speak at Sunday services in 
area churches. 


MANY N.Y. SCHOOLS 
NOW USING DEVOTIONS 


ALBANY, N. y.—A large number of 
public schools in New York state are 
now using devotions as part of the 
daily classroom procedure, a survey 
indicated. 

The State Board of Regents two 
years ago suggested daily classroom 
prayers. 

Two-thirds of 125 school districts 
covered in the survey reported their 
teachers are free to schedule a devo- 
tional period in their classrooms. 

Less than a fifth of the districts 
surveyed are using the nonsectarian 
prayer recommended by the Regents, 
but the State Education Department 
credits the Board with starting the 
trend. 

The Regents’ suggestion has been 
“most valuable in awakening the 
schools to this problem” of moral and 
spiritual guidance, James E. Allen, Jr., 
deputy education commissioner, said. 

Devotions sometimes vary greatly 
in districts where a formal program 
has been adopted. 

In Endicott, children from kinder- 
garten through the third grade recite 
a poem each day. It is: 


“Thank you for the world so sweet 
Thank you for the food we eat 
Thank you for the birds that sing | 
Thank you, God, for everything.” 


Children in the higher grades pledge 
allegiance to the flag, then pray as 


NEW MIRACLE 
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they wish during a period of silence, 
and then one pupil—or in some cases 
the entire class—recites the prayer 
recommended by the Regents. It is: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge 
our dependence upon Thee, and we 
beg Thy blessings upon us, our par- 
ents, our teachers and our country.” 


DALLAS HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TAKE BIBLE COURSE 

paLLas—Public high school stu- 
dents are studying the Bible weekly 
in more than a hundred Dallas County 
churches—and getting school credit 
toward their diplomas. 

Two Bible classes, one in Old 
Testament and the other in New 
Testament, have grown every year 
since they were started in 1926. 

Classes usually are held Sundays in 
the church and sometimes in private 
homes—but never in a school build- 
ing. Each class must use school texts 
and meet for at least forty 90-minute 
periods, sixty 60-minute periods or 
eighty 45-minute periods before tak- 
ing the final, qualifying examinations 
for school credit. 

Classes start in September and final 


examinations are given on the first 
Saturday in May. 


For more beautiful churches 

Sixth in a series of pamphlets on the 
“Plant America” movements by the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
is a very helpful one on church plant- 


ing. Reasons for the planting, how to 
go about it, maintenance, and two 
simple plans are included as well as 
some pointers on good planning. 
Copies are available free, from the 
nurserymen’s association at its head- 
quarters, 636 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. e 





Results! 


Readers took to heart the Story about 
Mississippi's Dr. Paul Crane and _ his 
work at the Southern Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal maintained in Chunju, South Korea, 
to treat the sick, the homeless, the 
wounded, and the war orphans. 

A group of women in Tangipahoa Par- 
ish, Louisiana, telephoned Dr. Crane’s 
sister in New Orleans, Mrs. Thompson 
B. Southall, that they would like to give 
clothing. 

A woman in Hazlehurst, Mississippi, 
offered the good, warm clothes which her 
son had outgrown. 

A sewing club, of which Mrs. Edmund 
Brummer of New Orleans is a member, 
was looking for a new project. The group, 
calling themselves “The Willing Hands,” 
got together to help plan aid for the work 
in Chunju; Mrs. C. O. Hooper said more 
than 100 pounds of men’s women’s and 


children’s clothing was collected for 
Korea. Also planning help is the Institute 
of Oriental Relations, said Mrs. Arthur 
M. Shaw, president. 


C. R. Holifield and members of the 
Men’s Bible Class, Canal Street Presby- 
terian Church, indicated plans to send 
funds to support an orphan in Korea. So 
did a couple in Pascagoula, Mississippi. 


Praise of the story came from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Atlanta, Georgia, Ruth- 
erfordton, North Carolina, and a request 
to reprint the article has come from one 
magazine. 

Dr. Crane, himself, expressing apprecia- 
tion, said he had received letters from 
many persons wanting to help. He said 
persons interested should contact the 
Presbyterian Board of World Missions, 
Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 














KOREA’S AFTERMATH 








(From page 55) Church World Service and other 
church groups. The Ford Foundation has given a small 
grant to the project. The amputees usually are victims 
of bombings and guerilla warfare (which was vicious 
around Chunju). Fellow amputees make the legs of 
willow wood and a young Korean nurse trained as a 
physiotherapist helps victims of all ages to use their 
new limbs. 

This winter Dr. Crane will have several additions to 
his overworked staff. Dr. David Seel, a graduate of 
Tulane’s School of Medicine and a recent resident in 
surgery at New Orleans’ Charity Hospital, will join Dr. 
Crane in Korea. Also added to the staff will be Janet 
Talmage, a graduate nurse whose sister, Mariella, is 
now a nurse in Chunju, and whose uncle is Goyn M. 
Talmage of 382 Broadway. 

BESIDES SUCH PERSONNEL from the US, Dr. 
Crane has several Korean doctors and interns on his 
staff, including Korean army medical officers who serve 
a six-month intership in surgery at the hospital. 

Fluent in the Korean language and sympathetic to 
the needs of its people, Dr. Crane has spent two-thirds 
of his 34 years in Korea. Born at Oxford, Mississippi, 
he went to Korea at an early age with his missionary 
parents. He met his wife, the former Sophie Mont- 
gomery, in a Korean high school. Her parents, the 
Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Montgomery, were missionaries 


in China at that time and had sent her to Korea to be 
educated. Sophie and Paul were married in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1942, while Paul was studying to become 
a doctor. 

He is a graduate of Davidson College in North Caro- 
lina and Johns Hopkins Medical School, and did his 
internship and residency in surgery at the Union Me- 
morial Hospital, Baltimore. He served as a World War 
II army doctor at Fort Leavenworth, and then got a 
special release to return to Korea in 1947. 

The Cranes have two children—three-year-old Vir- 
ginia and eleven-months-old John Curtis, named for his 
missionary grandfather. Sophie and the children are in 
Japan waiting to return to Korea. After a year’s mis- 
sionary furlough in the United States, she sailed to the 
Orient with her parents, who were returning to mis- 
sionary work in Formosa. Her father formerly was field 
secretary for the New Orleans Presbytery, and started 
churches in Algiers, Creedmore, and Port Sulphur, 
Louisiana. 

LOOKING FORWARD to when the uneasy peace 
in Korea crystallizes into something more definite, Dr. 
Crane explains how he felt the day the fighting stopped. 

“I was standing on a hill the last day before the peace 
was signed, and I saw the waves of jets and bombers 
and flying boxcars rushing to make their final fatal de- 
liveries. Then the sun set and the moon was eclipsed, 
and the jets came roaring back to their base . . . last 
mission completed. The next morning the quiet was 
frightening. But we began to hope for peace in Korea.” 

END 
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Quotables 
from the 
Notables 


DR. GEORGIA HARKNESS, 
professor of Applied Theology at 
the Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley, California, author of 
sixteen books and one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading church women, in a 
sermon quoted in the November, 
1953, Pulpit Digest: 

* “One cannot tell the story of the 
events of the past nineteen centuries 
and leave Jesus out. Putting the se- 
quence of events aside, one cannot 
tell the story of great music or great 
art or great literature and leave Jesus 
out. . .. When we think of all that 
has come from Him in the impulse to 
human freedom and dignity; the chal- 
lenging of ignorance; the relief of suf- 
fering; the conquest of disease; the 
growth of concern for the weak, the 
destitute and the helpless; the enlarge- 
ment of personal horizons; the stabi- 
lizing of the inner lives of millions of 
Christians around the world and the 
fostering of prophetic attack on such 
giant social evils as race prejudice, 
human exploitation, and war—when 
one simply enumerates such things 
that have stemmed from the influence 
of Jesus, we are dull indeed if the 
wonder of it does not sweep over 
our souls until, like the shepherds and 
the wise men, we too want to find 
Him and lay before Him our tribute 
of devotion and joy.” 


LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 

My BLUE CARD has not yet 
reached me, but having read your 
proposition in the February number 
of Survey, I am enclosing you a 
page from the February number ask- 
ing that I get the benefit of this of- 
fer; also I am enclosing my check 
for the amount. 

Yes, I am so interested in the Sur- 
VEY as it comes to me monthly I look 
forward to its coming with great 
pleasure and interest. I consider it a 
fine publication and read it from 
KIVER to KIVER. 

In case you ever come to Dallas, 
I DO wish to meet you and hope you 
will do this very thing, too. Accept 
my best wishes for your continued 
success and let me hear from you. 


—MRS. CHARLES J. ROOTES 
Dallas, Texas 
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April 25 is 


National Christian College Day 


National Christian College Sunday falls on April 25 in 1954. Our 
colleges and seminaries are worthy of the interest of all Presbyterians. 
Are you planning to make this day significant in your church? 

The Division of Higher Education of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion has prepared a leaflet for distribution throughout all the churches 
of our General Assembly on Christianity and Education. 

Prepare now for National Christian College Sunday. 



























































DR. D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD, head of the philosophy department of Earlham 
College, stands before a 100-year-old handmade oxen yoke which has been taken 
as a symbol by a new national organization of Christian laymen known as “The 
Yokefellow Foundation.” Dr. Trueblood, a Quaker, is founder of the movement, 
described as “a reformation of lay religion.” As a sign of their participation in 
the movement, some 6000 persons throughout the country are wearing small 
golden pins which are copies of this oxen yoke. Members will practice self- 
discipline and fellowship. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


(Department of Edgar Tufts Memorial Association) 
BANNER ELK, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT 


Member of: the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, 
Colleges 


Two-year liberal arts curricu- 
lum, leading toward such pro- 
engineering, 
dentistry, 


fessions as law, 
medicine, 
ture, forestry, 


For information write: 


the American 


journalism, edu- 
cation, and other fields. 


and Southern Association of Junior 


Terminal Education Program 
includes secretarial science, 
medical secretarial training, 
hotel studies, and prerequisite 
programs for laboratory tech- 
nicians, X-ray technicians, and 
nurses. 

Registrar, 

Lees-McRae College 

Banner Elk, North Carolina 


agricul- 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Educational Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 

B phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 

ness course. Preparatory department with grades 

11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, Nortu CAroLina 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Coeducational * Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 
petitive, Academic, Grant in 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. 
Dormitories. Summer 
lustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





Com- 
Aid, Remunera- 
Intra-mural sports. 
session. Catalog and _ il- 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHALt Scott Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





SOUTHWESTERN 
AT MEMPHIS 
COEDUCATIONAL 


A four-year liberal arts college offering a 
choice of courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 


Schools of law, medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing, and theology regard with highest favor 
Southwestern’s preprofessional training. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 
Write for information 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 





THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


Agnes Scott is proud of its Christian heritage, 


which has come 


down through many branches of the Church. 


Through the entire 64 years of its history, 


Agnes Scott has had a 


strong tie with the Presbyterian Church in the United States. The 
Founder of the College was a Presbyterian elder, and many of Agnes 


Scott’s staunch friends have been members of this church. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Affiliated with Presbyterian Church, 


DECATUR, GA. 
U.S. 


. Whose alumni are serving God 
and man in pulpits throughout the 
world... 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 


students. 
For information write the Registrar. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, S. 

Now Awarding Degrees of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 

SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully — 4-yr. 





liberal arts college for 
women. egree. Broad curriculum, small 
classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart- 
mental, and an independent major, including 
music, art, Bible, dra- 
matic arts. Courses in 
nursery school educa- 
tion. 112th year. 
Competitive scholar- 
ships. Catalog. Mary 
Baldwin College, 





Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 
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Yy” can add-energy to your days and 
years to your, sal Aige span by 
a yourself the swath of stair climb- 
ing. People who tha¥evheen told to 
“take it easy” by ‘their doctors can 
enjoy the convenience of one-story 
living in any type house. The cost is 
no more than a low-priced car. 





bx 


INCLIN-ATOR > 


is a low-cost installation for 
straight stairways. Oper- 
ates on house-lighting cir- 
cuit. Folds against wall 
when not in use. 





**Elevette’’ in- 


can be 
stalled in stairwell, closet or corner 


and operates on house-lighting 


circuit. Custom-built to fit space. 
Completely safe for all ages. 


Write for full information and name of nearest dealer. 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Originators of the simplified home passenger lifts. 
2189 Paxton Blvd. 








Harrisburg, Pa. 














QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS ‘ 


Send for folder with 


MITCHELL 


ebatelals 
co. 
Dept. M 


complete specit 
MANUFACTURIN 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis 











GOWNS 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet G43, Pulpit Book P43. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 
E. R. MOORE CO. 

932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, IIl. 
25-34 Jackson, 

Long Island City 1, 
1908 Beverly Bivd., 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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Hungarian Work 
Progresses in La. 


In New Orleans Presbytery in Lou- 
isiana there are two Presbyterian 
churches unlike most of the churches 
in our General Assembly. There is 
the Hungarian Church, near Ham- 
mond, Louisiana, the congregation of 
which is made up of Hungarians—and 
there is Albany Church, Albany, Lou- 


| isiana, which is a case of home mis- 





| sions in reverse, as this is an English- 


speaking church which was started by 
a Hungarian group. 

The Hungarian Church, with a total 
of 75 communicants, was organized in 
1907. It has its own manse. It is at 
this church one would find a flavor 
of the Old Country each Sunday, as 
the weekly bulletins appear in the 
Hungarian language as well as in 


| English. The Albany Church, newer 


by 39 years, now has 27 communicants. 

The Reverend Alexander Bartus, 
pastor of both of these churches, has 
a remarkable record for his work 
among the Hungarians in Louisiana. 
Both churches have full programs 
which exemplify the interest of the 
two congregations—the young people 
hold regular meetings; there is a 
Youth Choir; the women are organ- 
ized and carry on their own program; 
the men have their own organized 
program; the pastor holds communi- 
cants’ classes; and an active Sunday 
school carries on its special program 
within the total framework of the 
church. 

There is a close fellowship between 
the pastor and his congregations. He 
keeps the manse open for group meet- 
ings of the church, and with his wife, 
he often visits in the members’ homes, 
talking with them and reading the 
Bible with them. 

Evangelism plays an important role 
in the life of these two Louisiana 
churches. When members of these 
churches were organized into Every 
Member Canvass Teams, they called 
on many homes in the area and often 
the canvassers went right into the 
fields to talk with people while they 
were at work. 

Mr. Bartus and Mrs. Bartus have six 
children, all college graduates. 


Prayer is a shield to the soul, a sacri- 
fice to God, and a scourge to Satan. 
—Bunyan 





Fears fall before you 
when you walk 
with Ghpist. . . 











you 
CAN 


CONQUER 


The New Book by 


Clarence E. 
—— Macartney — 


Fear, temptation, loneliness, sor- 
row—as surely as these exist, you 
can overcome them. How to find 
victory in worldly defeat, peace 
in tribulations, is the message of 
these thirteen chapters. 

Each chapter discusses a prob- 
lem we all must face. Each brings 
the strength and healing comfort 
of Christ’s eternal love—wise, 
understanding guidance to give 
your life new meaning, purpose, 
and determination. 


The Chapters 


Fear — Hate — Temptation — 
Loneliness — Wounds ot the Heart 
—Your Sorrow — Discouragement 
— The Mind — The Body — Your 
Trouble — Your Surroundings — 
Your Past — Death 








$2 At All 


Bookstores 


Abingdon 
Press 








an Wwe 


LEARN AT HOME 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community. . . doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 55th yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
quired. Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 

C4ICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept 204 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
Please sed free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
City 
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The Church and the Church College are forever intimately related 


_ P 


oa oa Oe wilt 


From the church college. must. come: church: leaders—ministers, missionaries, 
directors of religious education, elders, deacons, teachers, etc... 5" 

From the church college must come sie aan influences . to. make religious 
faith vital in all education. 

But the colleges look to the churches for students, support, interest, prayer. 


(Order now “Practical Suggestions Concerning Colleges: and: Youth.” It will . 


help you in planning to relate your church to your church colleges.) 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Agnes Scott 
Arkansas 

Austin 

Belhaven 

Centre 

Davidson 

Davis and Elkins 
Flora Macdonald 
Hampden-Sydney 
King 

Mary Baldwin 
Montreat 
Presbyterian 
Queens 
Southwestern 
Stillman 
Westminster 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Lees Junior 
Lees-McRae 
Mitchell 
Peace 
Presbyterian Junior 
Schreiner Institute 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Austin 

Columbia 

Louisville 

Union 

Assembly’s Training School 





PRESIDENT 
Wallace M. Alston 
Paul M. McCain 
John D. Moseley 
G. T. Gillespie 
Walter A. Groves 
John R. Cunningham 
R. B. Purdum 
Marshall Woodson 
Edgar G. Gammon 
R. T. L. Liston 
Dean Martha.S. Grafton 
J. R. McGregor 
Marshall W. Brown 
Dean Gordon ‘W, Sweet 
Peyton N. «Rhodes 
Sam Burney Hay 
William W. Hall 


Robert G. Landolt 
Fletcher Nelson 
John Montgomery 
William C. Pressly 
Louis C. LaMotte 
Andrew Edington 


David L, Stitt‘ 

J. McDowell Richards 
Frank H. Caldwell 
Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr. 
Charles E. S. Kraemer 


- 


‘LOCATION 
Decatur, Georgia , 
Batesville, Arkansas 
Sherman, Texas 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Danville, Kentucky 


Davidson, North Carolina 


Elkins, West Virginia 

Red Springs, North Carolina 
Hanipden-Sydney, Virginia 
Bristol, Tennessee 
Staunton, Virginia 
Montreat, North’ Carolina 


Clinton, South Carolina 


Charlotte, North* Carolina 
Memphis, Tennessee 


‘Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Fulton, Missouri s 
- ¢ ? 


Jackson, Kentucky 

Banner Elk, North Carolina 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North. Carolina 
Maxton, North Carolina . 
Kerrville, Texas . 


Austin, Texas 


Decatur, Georgia 


- Louisville, Kentucky 


Richmond, Virginia . 
Richmond, Virginia 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


NOM 


PEGl GE Wad¥ — AVE rauTt0) NVIUSTOHD TY 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 


Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary 















